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In Senate, June 3, 1850. 

The subject under discussion being the proviso 
of Mr. Chase to the amendment of Mr. Davis of 
Mississippi, 

Mr. Douglas said that he was opposed to this 
clause of the bill imposing restrictions upon the 
Territorial Legislatures in relation to Slavery. 

[ am satisfied, sir, that it gives no strength to 
the bill; I am satisfied, even if it did give strength 
to it, that it ought not to be there, because it is a 
violation of principle—a violation of that princi- 
ple upon which we have all rested our defence of 
the course we have taken on this question. I do 
not see how those of us who have taken the posi- 
tion which we have taken, (that of non-interfer- 
ence,) and have argued in favor of the right of 
the people to legislate for themselves on this 
question, can support such a provision without 
abandoning all the arguments which we urged in 
the Presidential campaign in the year 1848, and 
the principles set forth by the honorable Senator 
from Michigan in that letter which is known as 
the “Nicholson letter”? We are required to 
abandon that platform ; we are required to aban- 
don those principles, and to stultify ourselves, and 
to adopt the opposite doctrine—and for what? 
fn order to say that the people of the Territories 
shall not have such institntions as they shall deem 
adapted to their condition and their wants. I do 
not see, sir, how such a provision as that can be 
acceptable either to the people of the North or 
the South. . 

Mr. Downs. I am very sorry, sir, to hear the 
honorable Senator from Illinois say that there is 
anything in this bill, or in the amendments made 
to this section by the Committee, that is in viola- 
tion of the principle of non-intervention declared 
in the Nicholson letter of the honorable Senator 
from Michigan. I thought, sir, it was the very 
thing. The ground it is put upon in the report, 
as I contended the other day, I thought made it 
precisely of this construction. I ask him if it can 
be supposed likely that the South will calmly ac- 
quiesce in a principle which would certainly ex- 
clude them? [ask himif he can suppose, if we 
strike out this provision, when it is well known 


that the feeling of a large majority of the people * 


of New Mexico is in favor of the abolition of sla- 
very, that the South will acquiesce in such a 
proposition? I say, for one, sir, if the Wilmot 
Proviso is to be preferred, if it is to be imposed, 
impose it here, but do not authorize it indirectly 
by introducing such sections in that bill without 
the amendment of the Committee. 


Mr. Chase explained his amendment— 


The bill reported by the Committee contained 
an express prohibition of Territorial legislation 
in respect to African slavery. It so happens that 
hardly any two gentlemen who have spoken upon 
the subject of that prohibition have agreed as to 
its import; and it was for the purpose, as I sup- 
posed, of fixing its construction, or at least of sug- 
gesting, and at the same time warranting a par- 
ticular construction, that the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi moved his amendment. That 
amendment has been materially modified in the 


plying, that if the words should remain in that 
way, and an individual, with the view of trying 
the question, should carry his slave there under 
articles of contract—“ articles of apprentice- 
ship,” if you please to call them such—and the 
day after his arrival, any one, I do not indicate 
any particular person, should seduce the slave 
and take charge of him, and the owner, or mas- 
ter, if you choose so to call him, should demand 
the possession of that slave, and should think 
proper to sue out a writ of trover, it would be 
replied, immediately, here is an inhibition in the 
organic law against the courts taking cognizance 
of any case of that kind. I say that that would 
be at once the case if the Territorial Legislature 
were prohibited from passing any law in respect 
to African slavery. He might have a perfect 
right to carry his property there; but the courts, 
in case of seduction, could give him no remedy, 
for the reason that there is an express prohibi- 
tion by Congress against the Territorial Legisla- 
ture passing any law in respect to African sla- 
very, by which he could have immediate process 
of law, under the conflicting provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws 
of Mexico. And I think that was the point made 
by my friend from Maryland at the time—that 
those words should be stricken out which re- 
strained the Territorial Legislature from pass- 
ing any law in respect to African slavery, and 
leave them under the rightful exercise of author- 
ity to protect that property. That, sir, isa plain 
proposition. 

Sir, 1 was going to speak of the people having 
a right, independently of the Constitution, by 
which even Congress derives its power,to make 
whatever laws they pleased for themselves. That 
is, indeed, a new idea, The principle which per- 
vades all legislation upon this subject is, that a 
Territorial Legislature is given by Congress, 
subject to all the limitations imposed by Con- 
gress, and that it has no powers except those 
which are given to it by Congress. In other 
words, it has power to legislate upon those sub- 
jects only which are specified in the grant. This, 
[ am aware, is inconsistent with the broad notion 
that these squatters, the moment they put their 
feet upon the soil, are freeholders, and entitled 
to exercise all the privileges of citizens of a 
State. 

I say this much: if you leave the clause as it 
is, there is no power by which the Territorial 
Legislatures can pass police laws, or to give a 
writ of trover, or any other writ by which a man 
can sue for his property and recover it from any 
unprincipled man who may take his slave from 
him in any shape. Such is the argument con- 
tended for by the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his place, on this subject. 

Mr. King of Alabama said— 

Sir, I never did agree with my friend from 
Michigan in regard to what is supposed to be the 
construction of the Nicholson letter. I never 
did believe that a Territorial Legislature pos- 
sessed any power whatever but such as is dele- 
gated to it by the Congress of the United States; 
and the power which it did possess simply related 
to the protection of persons and property and the 
punishment of crime. Sir, what do you require 
of them? That they shall pass no law that is 
not to be submitted to Congress for its approba- 
tion; leaving them strictly to the control of the 
Congress of the United States in every act that 
they may pass. And yet gentlemen get up at 
this day and advocate on the floor of the Senate 
the monstrous doctrine that these Territorial Le- 
gislatures, consisting of a mere handful of men, 
should make laws to affect every description of 
property. 

Mr. Douglas said— 

It is now clear that the object is to stultify the 
whole Democratic party of 1848. It is now f- 
tended to rebuke the doctrine we advocated at 
that time. The Senator from Mississippi said he 
was opposed to it; the Senator from Alabama 
says he, too, was against that doctrine then. Sen- 
ator after Senator begins to rise now to denounce 
it. But is the Senator from Michigan and his 
friends, who were smitten down in consequence 
of their being in favor of that doctrine then, to 
be smitten down again, and to be required to 
come up now and vote for the very measure that 





various stages of the discussion. As it now stands, 
it provides that the Territorial Legislature shall 
neither introduce nor exclude slavery, but shall 
have power to legislate for the protection of prop- 
erty of every kind which may be introduced into 
or held in the Territory, conformably to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

Mr. President, what does this language mean ? 
Shall we advance a single step towards a clear 
and unambiguous declaration of legislative inten- 
tion if we adopt this amendment ? 

Now, sir, I desire to have a distinct. expression 
of the sense of the Senate as to the import of this 
amendment. For this purpose, I do not offer the 
Wilmot Proviso. An honorable Senator, [Mr. 
Seward,] at an earlier period of this debate, and 
during your temporary absence, Mr. President, 
from the chair, did propose that Proviso as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi, and his motion was declared to be 
out of order. Of course, I do not now undertake 
to introduce again that proposition. It is not the 
proper time, nor would it serve my purpose. But 
I do offer an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi, which meets and nega- 
tives the proposition, that the right to carry 
slaves into the Territory, and hold and dispose 
of them there as property, is covered or secured 
by the Senator’s amendment, or by the original 
clause as reported from the Committee. 

Those Senators who think that under the origi- 
nal provision of the bill, or under this amend- 
ment of the Senator, slaves may be introduced 
into the Territories, or persons held there as 
property, and who see nothing undesirablein that 
result, will, of course, vote against my restrictive 
proposition. But1do not see how any Senator 
can refuse to vote for it, who holds the opinion 
frequently expressed here, that neither the origi- 
nal clause nor the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi, when rightly construed, will warrant 
slavery in the Territories, or who is unwilling to 
see slavery established there as the effect and re- 
sult of legislation here. Such a vote will only 
give expression and effect to the professed wish 
and purpose of such a Senator. It will not be a 
vote for the prohibition of Territorial slavery. 

It will be a vote that slavery shall not be estab- 
lished in the Territories by the bill or the amend- 
ment, under a construction which many Senators 
insist upon as the true one, and which there is 
some reason to fear may be held to be the true 
one by the Judiciary as at present constituted. 

it was for the purpose of negativing this con- 
struction—or rather, as I said at the first, of ex- 
cluding the conclusion of the leading friends of 
the amendment—that I introduced the pending 
amendment to it. If that conclusion ought to be 
excluded, then the proposition 1 have submitted 

ought to be adopted. If that conclusion ought 
not to be excluded; if the construction the Sena- 
from Mississippi puts upon his amendment be 
the true one, and one which Senators desire to” 
have carried out into its practical effect, then my 
proposition should be rejected. 

have made these remarks, in order that the 
amendment I have offered to the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi may be clearly un- 
derstood. I have nothing further to say. 


Mr. Davis of Mississippi, dissented from the 
construction of Non-Intervention, given by Mr. 
Douglas. He asserted that the sovereignty over 
the Territories was vested in the United States 
and the people of a Territory had no right to de- 
cide os to their institutions until the United 


States gave them power to organize a State Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Douglas persisted in his opposition to the 
clause. 


I am opposed to any provision in this bill, pro- 
aibiting the people of the Territories from legie- 
‘ating in respect to African slavery. I would de- 
Sire to see it stricken out; and I repeat, I do 
not conceive how my friend from Michigan, who 
usually thinks with me, and who acted with me 
in the last campaign, can go for a provision of 
this kind, without abandoning the position he 
then assumed. Upon that point, I have the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi with me. 1 remember that 
early in the session, he made a speech ere, in 
which he declared that he put that construction 
Upon the letter of the Senator from Michi 
and that it made him a little lukewarm u this 
pe in relation to it. That was the con- 
struction he put upon it at the time. All the ar. 
guments We used in favor of popular rights, and 
n le’s deciding the question for 
to such a construction. 





is intended to stultify and disgrace him, as the 
leader of the Demoeratic party? That is the 
question; and if we are to meet it, let us meet 
it like men. The Senator from Kentucky was 
manly enough to say that he was opposed to it. 
He saw that this provision would stultify our 
party ; and he was manly enough to say that: he 
thought it was wrong to put it in this bill. I now 
desire to see my Democratic friends do the same 
thing. Wecan then stand where we ever have 
stood upon this question. 

Mr. Webster. Mr. President, I do not think 
that there is anything in this question that runs 
so far into the intrests or feelings of party, past, 
present, or to come, as seems to be supposed by 
the honorable member from Alabama. I think 
the amendment moved in this case by the honora- 
ble member from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] is of 
very little moment, and I donbt whether it will 
have any degree of influence upon the just con- 
struction of the bill. Sir, if I understand the 
object of gentlemen who have taken part in this 
discussion, it can be very easily attained by 
amendment form of amendment. I have seen on 
the surface of this question (and I suppose that 
everything belonging to it is on the surface) nothing 
but a disposition to prevent the Territorial Gov- 
ernment from deciding upon the question of the 
permanent establishment, or the permanent exclu- 
sion of slavery in the Territory hereafter to be- 
come a State. I have taken that to be the aim 
and object of this provision, which it is proposed 
to strike out of the bill. If there is anything 
deeper in it than that, it is not apparent to me. 
Now,,if that be the object, it can be reached in a 
very plain manner. I saw an amendment the 
other day in the hands of the honorable member 
from Indiana [Mr. Whitcomb] which I think is 
calculated to accomplish that object. It is the 
same that has been indicated by the honorable 
member from Alabama. As the bill now reads, 
it provides that the Territorial Legislature shall 
have no authority to pass any law respecting 
African slavery. The argument is, that by pos- 
sibility it may become necessary to pass laws re- 
specting slavery, if slavery shall ever exist there. 
Now, I suppose that the amendment proper to be 
introduced for the purpose which has been signifi- 
ed by the gentlemen who have spok:n, would be 
to strike out those words, and to say that the 
Territorial Legislature shall ave no authority to 
pass any law for establishing or excluding slavery 
in the Territory. It appears to me that this is 
the upshot of the whole matter. That is very 
proper, because I take it that the meaning of the 
whole is that this question shall be left to the 
people of the State to decide, after it becomes a 
sovereignty by admission into the Union on the 
same footing with the original States. It may 
then bea question for the people themselves to 
decide, because I take it to be clear that itisa 
municipal question. It is a question for the decis- 
ion of the people in their State sovereignty, and 
there may be a propriety, there certainly is no 
impropriety, in excluding the exercise of any 
power in the Territorial Government for the 
establishment or exclusion of slavery. I must say, 
sir, that I look upon the whole matter as of not 
the slightest practical utility in the present case. 
My judgment is that no provision of this sort is 
likely to have any effect whatever upon the actual 
state of things which will arise in New Mexico. 
Still the proposition is apparent. If the amend- 
ment be put in the shape which I have indicated, 
it will be unobjectionable. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, 1 do not feel dispos- 
ed, for one, at this time, to concede, even by silence, 
that the question now before this Senate and this 
country is one of practical indifference. We have 
grown from thirteen to thirty States, and the his- 
tory of the new States that have been added to the 
Union since the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States will show this important fact : 
No matter what is the latitude or the longitude of 
any Territorial Government that has been organ- 
ized by virtne of the authority of Congress, in 
every solitary instance in which slavery has not 
been expressly prohibited by act of Congress, it has 
gone there, and exists there at the present time. 
Now, sir, upon this subject I desire no lightbut the 
light of experience ; and that light tells me that, un- 
less this Congressional prohibition is inserted in 
every Territorial bill, slavery will go into the Ter- 
ritories, and it is not worth while toshut our eyes 


gan, | to this fact that none but those who are wilfully 


blind can help seeing! Is this, sir, a question of 
indifference and of no consequence? 1 ask, then, 
what is of consequence, what is of moment? 
What-ought to command the attention and ex- 
cite the feelings, and call up the most stren- 
uous efforts of the friends of freedom in this body, 
at this time, if this great question, to the 
Government of a country, compared with which 
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fixes this matter. There is the State of Texas, 
running from the Gulf of Mexico to the 42d deg. 
of north latitude, and slavery covering the whole 
of it. There is the State of Misouri, the whole 
of it north of 36° 30’, and slavery covering the 
whole of that State. Now, it is not worth while 
to shut our eyes to these facts. It is not worth 
while to hug to ourselves the delusion that we are 
passing upon matter that is of little or no moment. 
Whatever may be the consequence, whatever may 
“$ the results, it is best to look these facts in the 
‘ace. 

The honorable Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dodge] 
the other day took occasion to say that he had no 
confidence in the sincerity of gentlemen who ex- 
pressed any fears as to slavery going into the 
Territories. I would ask that honorable Senator 
if he places any confidence in the declarations 
of Southern gentlemen who tell us that it will go 
there? Does he believe the sincerity of the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis) when 
he tells us that the country about the Gila is one 
that is calculated for slave labor, and to which it 
can go? Does he believe thesincerity of the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] when 
he tells us that, in the mountain countries of these 
Territories, slave labor is worth from four to six 
thousand dollars a year, and that, without restric- 
tions, it will go into these Territories? Or is 
that deception? Is that pretence? Now, when 
honorable Senators from slave States get up here 
and tell us that this is a constitutional right 
which they claim, and intend to exercise, and 
that it is one immensely valuable to them, how 
idle is it for us to pretend that it is a matter of 
comparative indifference and insignificance, and 
one about which we need not trouble ourselves 
at all. 

Sir, it is the question. Do not talk to me about 
banks, and tariffs, and protection to iron, or any 
of these matters, as being the question of the day, 
and pass by this great question, which is to fix 
the character of the government and population 
of this immense territory forever, as one of in- 
difference and insignificance, and of no practical 
utility. To my mind, these others are questions 
which sink into insignificance. You may make a 
tariff in 1842, repeal it in 1846, alter it egain in 
1850. You may make and unmake banks. You 
may fix upon any system regulating any of these 
questions. They are the mere questions of the 
day, and may pass away this year and present 
themselves anew next year in new phases. But 
settle this question once, and no man’s sagacity 
can foresee the time when the consequences of the 
decision which we now make will cease to affect 
the interests of the millions that are to occupy 
this country throughout all the stages of its ex- 
istence. No, sir, the imagination shrinks from 
the attempt of conceiving the immensity of the 
interests that are at stake upon the result to 
which we may come in the deliberations in which 
we are now engaged. I undertake to say that it is 
a question compared with which there has never 
engaged the attention of an American assemblage 
one so important, since the question whether we 
were to be free or slaves was agitated in the Con- 
tinental Congress. I say, that since that time 
never has there been one of so much moment, of 
so much consequence. And it is a libel upon the 
intelligence of the citizens of the free States to 
tell them that it isa matter of indifference, that 
it is a matter of no consequence, that it is a mat- 
ter of no moment. 

Sir, if there be one single object about which 
more than any other the minds of the People of 
the free States have been engrossed, it is this 
one. Go through the history, take the catalogue, 
and you will find that some of the Legislatures 
of the free States have passed resolutions in favor 
of protection, and others against it; some for a 
revenue tariff, and others for a protective tariff ; 
but upon this great question, whether freedom or 
slavery shall mark the whole of the new Territo- 
ries, they speak but one voice. There is no 
Democrat, there is no Whig, upon this subject. 
All the party divisions are lost in the considera- 
tion of its urgency. They speak but one senti- 
ment; they give utterance to but one language; 
they entertain but one opinion on this subject ; 
aud that is, that it is the bounden duty of this 
Congress to adhere in 1850 to the principles upon 
which the Constitution went into operation in 
1789. It is that the principles which have mark- 
ed and distinguished the legislation of the coun- 
try from that time down to the present shall be 
maintained ; and that we shall not be driven by 
any considerations, from standing up to the line 
of constitutional duty, which has been marked 
by our brothers, and adhered to from their day 
down to the present. 


Sir, I undertake to say—and I think I know 
something of the state of public opinion in the 
Northeastern States—that all that I have said is 
but a poor, faint, and feeble delineation of the 
feeling which reigns paramount in- the breasts of 
that people. I say that they are willing to compro- 
mise anything and everything else but this. You 
may make a high or a low tariff, a bank or a sub- 
treasury, anything that relates to our mere purses, 
and the people of those States will compromise, 
and compromise liberally, as they have done in 
days that are past; but when you come to ask 
them to do violence to their own convictions of 
duty, which impress themselves upon their hearts, 
you will find that they are not made of that stuff 
that can compromise on such a subject. They are 
willing to give now, as they ever have given, and 
as they always will give, anything and everything 
that can rightfully be claimed under the Federal 
Constitution. I undertake to say that, if there 
has been a doctrine that has been taught by South- 
ern statesmen, in days that have passed, upon this 
subject of human slavery, it was that it was a local 
State institution, with which the Federal Govern- 
ment had nothing to do. And when gentlemen 
stand here and talk about “ property in slaves,” as 
if it were a property that was recognised by this 
Constitution, or by the law of civilized society as 
property, I can turn.to their own courts, their own 
statesmen, their own judges, and read them from 
the first period of their history down to the pres- 
ent time, assertions made in Congress, and pro- 
nounced upon their benches, that this very article 
of property—slavery—is one dependent for its 
existence entirely upon local law, and that it has 
none of the general characteristics of property in 
the sense in which we use the term. Why, in 
the same way, a contractor for the labor of convicts 
in our penitentiaries—and there are such persons 
recognised in States where penitentiaries exist— 
might just as well come forward and claim that 
the General Government should extend its consti- 
tutional protection over that property, outside of 
the jurisdiction where they are recognised, as that 
gentlemen should come forward and claim that 
slave labor, dependent for its existence upon the 
local jurisdiction where it is, should be protected 
outside that jurisdiction. No,sir! If gentlemen 
want compromises, the Constitution has made one, 
and to the Constitution Jet us adhere; that is, 
keep your slaves in your own States. There, we 
neither pretend nor claim to have a right to inter- 
fere. There, the Constitution is supreme. But 
when you undertake to go outside of your States, 
and carry a species of property, dependent for its 
existence on the local jurisdiction of the State 
where it exists, outside of those States, you ask of 
us too much, and more than you ever asked before. 

This question is full of embarrassments, practi- 
cally. If the Constitution of the United States 
carries slavery into the Territories, what sort of 
slavery does it carry? Does it carry Virginia 
slavery or Delaware slavery? Does it carry the 
slavery of Kentucky, or of some other States? 
Does it carry a slavery which may be abolished 
by emancipation? Or does it carry a slavery 
which cannot be abolished by emancipation unless 
the Legislature consent ? 

Considerations of this sort might be multiplied 
indefinitely to show the absurdity of such a propo- 
sition as this. But I will not pursue them now. I 


have ~~ risen to say that I look upon this ques- 
tion, as I said in the beginning, as one of trans- 


cendent importance, and that I feel myself bound 
by every consideration to resist, now and forever, 
and at all times, anything that looks like the legis- 
lation of this country authorizing or permitting the 
transfer of this local institution into Territories 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Mr. Webster. Mr. President, 1 wish to say 
one word, and one word only, to prevent misap- 
prehension. I have said that I looked upon the 
question raised by this amendment of the honor- 
able member from Mississippi—and I intended 
that the remark should include the amendment 
of the honorable member from Ohio—to be of no 
practical importance. That is my own opinion. 
My opinion is that it is no question at all of sla- 
We est no slavery. My opinion is well known 
to be that if slavery were promoted and encour- 
in the new Territories it cannot exist there. 
y opinion is well known to be that there is no 
necessity for any local prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories acquired from Mexico. That is 
my opinion ; and if it be found right or wrong 
hereafter, let the consequences fall upon my own 
head. Others may think differently; but to me 
there is not the ' nce of impor- 





that proposed by the member from Ohio, except 
so far as the latter may be necessary, in some 
judgments, to exclude slavery, which might other- 
wise be implied to exist there. To resist that im- 
plication, I shall vote for the amendment, if it be 
pressed. 

But the whole question in this case I under- 
stand to be just this, whether the question of the 
establishment or exclusion of slavery shal! be left 


they come to form a State Government. Now, it 
is agreed on all hands that it is @ matter of mu- 
nicipal law. We know that if slavery were in- 
troduced into the Territories, the moment the 
people formed a State Government they could 
abolish it. On the other hand, if it were prohib- 
ited, the moment they formed a State Govern- 
ment they could introduce it, if they saw fit. 
Nevertheless, it is not upon that ground | pro- 
ceed, though I think it is a very proper 
ground. I conceive that the proper mode of 
procecding is to leave this matter to State legis- 
lation, after the Territories shall have become 
States. But my ground is, standing by the dec- 
larations which | have a thousand times made, 
that there is no reasonable human probability, 
and that there is therefore no substantial necessi- 
ty, for doing anything in organizing Territorial 
Governments touching the future existence of 
slavery therein. That is. my belief There are 
reasons for the exclusion of slavery ia these T'er- 
ritories which no human legislation can ¢ontrol. 
Acting under that conviction, I shall continue to 
give my votes here in pursuance of it. Other 
gentlemen, entertaining different opinions, will 
of course act as their conscie¢nces may dictate. 

Mr. Cass addressed the Senate in favor of the 
doctrines of the Nicholson Letter : 


With respect to the amendments, I shall vote 
against them both, and then I shall vote in favor 
of striking out the restriction in the bill upon the 
power of the Territorial Governments. I shall 
do so upon this ground. I was opposed, as the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky has declared 
he was, to the insertion of this prohibition by the 
committee. I consider it inexpedient and uncon- 
stitutional. I have already stated my belief that 
the rightful power of internal legislation in the 
Territories belongs to the People. You have the 
right to govern, but not to legislate for them— 
the doctrine for which our fathers contended, 
and which brought about our separation from 
England. But, sir, how is it possible to vote for 
this interdict without conceding the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to pass the Wilmot Pro- 
viso? Congress can only insert this clause upon 
the assumption that they have full power over 
the Territories—power to admit, power to ex- 
clude, as well as power to say that the Territo- 
rial Legislature may do one or the other; for 
neither can be exercised but by virtue of full 
jurisdiction. The power of Congress over the 
public territory, which, as Judge Story has it, 
“is clearly exclusive and universal, and is sub- 
ject to no control” —if this power can extend be- 
—_ the necessity, it is without limitation and 
aw. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me ask him whya Territory should 
not be allowed to legislate for itself over all its 
concerns ? 

Mr. Webster. Because the law does not give 
them authority. 

Mr. Cass. My question is, why it should not 
be allowed the control over this subject as well as 
any other ? 

Mr. Webster. I will tell the gentleman. Be- 
cause it is not an established permanent govern- 
ment. It has too much connection, and is too 
much under the patronage of this Government, 
and especially on the subject of slavery. I do 
not wish to see the slavery question agitated in 
the Territories while the Governor is appointed 
by this Government, while the judges are ap- 
appointed by this Government, while they have 
not an independent character like the States of 
that Union. That is my answer. 

The Senate adjourned without taking a vote. 
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SPEECH OF HON. WALTER BOOTH, OF CONN 
IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JUNE 4, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
onthe President’s Message transmitting the Con- 
stitution of California. . 


Mr. BOOTH said: 
Mr. Cuairman: Custom often makes law; and, 
though such laws are not always of the most 
binding character, the custom of members of this 
House to express their views on the great ques- 
tion which now agitates the country is so general, 
that an omission on my part to do so might create 
surprise, and would place me in the attitude of 
being singular. This impression, and the hope 
of explaining to my constituents the votes I ex- 
pect to give, induce me, against my former incli- 
nation, to express my opinion; not expecting, 
however, to shed light on a subject which has 
been so long and so ably discussed in this House. 
What, Mr. Chairman, what is the subject so 
deeply interesting to the country at this time? 
It is the admission of a new State into this 
Union ; a great subject, I admit; and were we 
now called upon, for the first time, to add a new 
sister to the family, there would be some novelty 
in the transaction. But it seems tome, that after 
having received some seventeen like sisters into 
the family, and more than doubling the original 
number, with so many precedents, there need be 
no great difficulty in bringing the proposed one 
to the altar, and performing the nuptial tie. 
What hinders? She has on her bridal attire ; 
she has, for aught I can see, performed all the 
stipulations for the occasion that have been re- 
quired of her elder sisters who have been wel- 
comed to our embrace. 
But, Mr. Chairman, what hinders the last 
binding ceremony to bring this new State into 
that alliance she so mnch desires, and which, I 
doubt not, the country equally desires? Is it the 
distance of her location from the rest of the fam- 
ily? Not at all. The country has been con- 
quered and purchased for the very purpose of 
peopling it with our sons and our daughters, 
large numbers of whom have gone there and ta- 
ken possession of the land. Besides, we have 
long had possessions on her northern borders, 
that were lonely in that distant region, and we 
have now provided neighbors for them. 
Is it that she has not a population sufficient to 
form a respectable State? This objection is 
faintly urged against her by some, but any such 
objection must vanish before the great fact, that 
no new country on this continent was ever 
peopled with such rapidity as this very country ; 
and the tide of emigration thither is flowing 
in such rapid currents, as to give assurance that 
her present growth is, and that her future 
growth will be, without a precedent in ‘this or in 
any other country. ‘ 
is it because her inhabitants are not sufficiently 
enlightened for self-government? Look at the 
Constitution she has formed, and I fear not to 
affirm, that no gentleman will hazard his reputa- 
tion so much as to bring this objection against 
her. Is it because she has been provided by the 
former action of Congress with all that legisla- 
tion and protection a new country needs, or will 
require for years to come? This cannot be 
pleaded against her; she has been left, almost, 
without a shadow of protection. Is it because 
her boundaries are too large? This has been 
urged by a few; but, after the account given of 
the face of the country and the condition of her 
harbors by the honorable gentleman from Or. 
egon, I do not understand and cannot believe it 
to be an objection, with any considerable number 
of gentlemen in this House. It would be a 
strange spectacle, indeed, to see sepa stran- 
gle at California, who could swallow the empire 
or Republic of Texas without inconvenience, 
Is it because an undue influence has beenexerciged 
by the Administration in the formation of her or- 
ganic law, her Constitution? Whatever may have 
been thought on this subject in the early part of 
the session, that objection has been dispelied. 
We have evidence, conclusive to my mind, that 
the formation of her Constitution is the sponta- 
neous result of her own will and choice; and if 
any form of government ever manifested the 
wisdom and reflection of sound, unbiased mind. 
we have the evidence in her Constitution a 


"~~. 


form of government, now officially placed be- 
fore us. hat, then, Mr. Chairman, is the cause 
of delay? What cause for jealousy exists, that 


we should say to this sister, now knocking at our 
door, “ You must not come into our sanctuary ?” 
Is it anything she has done? No, sir, no. She 
tadog her wet ve Fe. ve pra with oan 

and open and hon er 
pce why shall she not be sauteed? 0 repeat 

e question, why ? ‘ 

‘Sin I ike to call to mind the real reason 
that f think exists and causes this delay : because, 
in my opinion, this reason ought not to shut her’ 
out ® moment. But, Mr. Chairman, we must 
look at things as they are. In the late 





tance, one way or the other, in the amendment 
proposed hy the member from Mississippi, or in 


to the people in the Territories to decide when. 


was, doubtless, the expectation of the Southern 
portion of these States, that slavery would be ex- 
tended over a part, if not over the whole of it; 
that the area of this institution would thereby 
be enlarged, and not only a new field opened for 
this species of labor, but a new market, also, for 
slaves. But California has prohibited slavery 
in her Constitution, and thus cut off the hope of 
ever introducing it into that portion of the coun- 
try. Is not ‘his, Mr. Chairman, the reason, the 
real reason, and the only substantial one, (if this 
may be called so,) why this bill is so much embar- 
rassed in this House? And now, sir, if I have 
judged correctly, I desire to examine what there 
is in the institution of slavery that should make 
it so potent to prevent, in this cise, what 1 be- 
lieve to be the will of a large majority on this 
floor. 

Sir, what is slavery? What are its character- 
istics ? what its strong claims for extension? Is it 
of such high and holy origin—so full of mercy 
and good fruits? Does it promote the best good 
of the country, and create that state o? society best 
calculated to insure its peace and harmony, and 
shed honor on the American name and character ? 
Will it stand the test of any of these considera- 
tions? Does humanity, does religion, does love 
of man, or love of country, or any wise consider- 
ation, press us to make efforts toextend it? Or do 
not all these considerations combine to make it 
our duty to restrict it to the smallest Ifmits in 
our power? 

But, to proceed, What is slavery? 1 under- 
stand slavery to be a state of entire subjection of 
one person to the will of another. One is the 
master, owning and controlling the person and 
services of the other; and this, not only during 
the minority of the slave, but for life. The slave 
is never to hope to arrive at freedom. From that 
hope he is forever cut off under the system. Noth- 
ing but exceptions to the general rule ever bring 
freedom to the slave; and these are so few as to 
shut him up in despair for life. He cannot own 
himself—he cannot control the fruits of his labor. 
If he form the marriage relation, and if, in that 
condition, he be surrounded with children, all 
these holy and Heaven-confirmed relations of life 
are liable to be broken up; the husband and wife 
may be separated and sent to different and dis- 
tant parts of the country ; their children may be 
sent—I will not say, thank God! to the four winds 
of heaven—but they may be sent tothe four winds 
of slavery dominions in this country—and shall we 
enlarge these dominions, that they may be scat- 
tered more distantly and more hopelessly from 
each other? 

But, further: Is slavery of such high and holy 
origin as to justify us in extending it in this free 
country? Weread, in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, 26th and 27th verses, that “God said, let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness ; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” 

“So God created man in his own image ; in the 
image of God created he him,” &c. 

Here man was constituted lord of the world he 
was to inhabit, and over the animals made to fill 
it. He wascreated “in the image of God.” Does 
this contemplate that tyranny implied in the sys- 
tem of slavery ? Would any iman, not accustomed 
to the system from habit, even infer that, as the 
race should increase, one portion of them should 
be subjected, like cattle, to another portion of the 
same family? But, it is said, the Bible sanctions 
slavery; that Abraham, and other good men 
among the patriarchs, had their servants; and 
that the writers of the New Testament did not 
condemn the system then existing in the country 
where they labored and wrote. I hope not to be 
tedious on this point, and would rather leave it to 
those whose profession it is to explain the holy 
Book ; but I have my opinion, and fear not to ex- 
press it. 

Abraham, and other good men, had their ser- 
vants ; granted. This House has its servants ; but 
did it ever occur to us, that those who keep our 
records, or stand at our doors, or take care of our 
documents, our letters and papers, are disgraced 
by such service? Do we see these men trying to 
get away from their service? Do those who take 
care of our public grounds, sweep and clean our 
halls and pavements, make our fires, and perform 
such other duties as belong to their vocation, 
consider it a hard bondage? Such, Mr. Chairman, 
were, in my opinion, the general features of the 
service performed by the servants of Abraham 
and other good men in that period. But let us 
lookalittle into the history of Abraham’s servants. 
In the 24th chapter of Genesis, we have an account 
of Abraham’s sending his servants from the land 
of Canaan, where he dwelt, to Mesopotamia, the 
land of his kindred, to obtain a wife for his son 
Isaac. This was an important mission. We 
read, in the 2d verse of this chapter, that “ Abra- 
ham said unto the eldest servant of his house, that 
ruled over all that he had, Put, I pray thee, thy 
hand under my thigh, and I will make thee 
swear,” &c. Mark the expression here recorded 
of this servant, “that ruled over all that he had.” 
He made this servant swear, by the Lord, the God 
of Heaven and the God of the earth, that he would 
perform the trust according to the charge he gave 
him—that he would not take a wife for his son 
of the Canaanites, among whom he dwelt, but 
would go to the land of his kindred for that pur- 
pose. If I am correctly informed, the oath of 
Southern slaves is not much regarded at this day. 
The oath is administered, the charge given, and 
we read in the 10th verse, “ And the servant took 
ten camels of the camels of his master, and de- 
parted.” Now mark the expression again, (“for 
alt the goods of his master were in his hands,”) 
“and he arose and went to Mesopotamia,” &c. 
And what more was he intrusted with? He had 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold; he had brace- 
lets and earrings, and raiment, and precious 
things—to give to the damsel and her friends. 
This, sir, is no small outfit, a mission of no little 
importance. There were other men with him, 
probably other fellow-servants. I have some- 
times thought that some patriotic Americans, even 
those of real Anglo-Saxon lineage, who come up 
here for office, would be tempted to take such a 
mission as this. 

Sir, if I mistake not, reference has more than 
once been made in this House to the fact, that 
the angel of the Lord finding Hagar, Sarai’s maid, 
after she had fled from her mistress, directed her 
to return to her mistress and submit herself under 
her hand. This is all true, and recorded in Holy 
Writ—Genesis, 16th chapter ; but, is this all the 
history of this servant Hagar? This is stated in 
support of slavery. But, sir, we ought to tell the 
whole truth, and state all the facts, and then see 
how the case appears, and pass our judgment ac- 
cordingly. Lest I should state incorrectly, I will 
read the record itself. 


{Here the Clerk, at the request of Mr. Bootn, 


read the 16th chapter of Genesis, as follows: 
CHAP XVI. 

1. Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare him no children; and 
she had a handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. 
2 And Sarai said unto Abram, Behold now, the Lord hat! 
restrained me from bearing: | pray thee, go in unto my 
maid; it may be that [ may obtain children by her. And 
Abram hearkened to the voice of Sarai 
3. And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar her maid, the 
Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of 
Canaan, and gave her t» her husband Abram to be his wife. 
4, And he went in unto Hagar, and she conceived ; and, 
when she saw that she had conceived, her mistress was 
despised in her eyes. 
5 And Sarai said unto Abram, My wrong be upon thee: 
I have given my maid into thy bosom ; and when she raw 
that she had conceived, I was despised in her eyes: the 
Lord judge between me and thee. 
6. But Abram said unto Sarai, Behold, thy maid is in thy 
hand: do to her as it pleaseth thee. And when Sarai dealt 
hardly with her, she fled from her face. 
7. And the angel of the 3 ord found her by a fountain of 
water in the wilderness, by the fountain in the way to Shur. 
8. And he said, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou ? 
and whither wilt thou go? And she said, I flee from the 
fase of my mistress Sarai. 
9. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Return to thy 
mistress, and submit thyself under her hands. 
10, And the angel of the Lord said unto her, I will multi- 
ply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for 
multitude. 
11. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Behold, thou 
art with child, and shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name 
Ishmael; because the Lord hath heard thy affliction. 
12. And he will be a wild man; his hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him: and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren. 
13. And she called the name of the Lord that spake unto 
her, Thou God seest me: for she said, Have I also here 
looked after him that seeth me? 
14. Wherefore the well was called Beer-la hai-roi: behold, 
it is between Kadesh and Bered. 

15. And Hagar bare Abram a son; and Abram called his 
son’s name, which Hagar bare, Ishmael. 

And Abram was fourscore and tix years old when Hagar 
bare Ishmael to Abram.] 


Whatever may have been the servitude of Ha- 
gar, it is certain that her posterity were not to be 
slaves, and their ry proves the fact, 

Sir, here are circumstances connected with the 
habits of that age, that our Southern friends 
would be unwilling to admit, as peculiar to their 
institution. We should offend them by pressing 
all this example upon them. There were, doubt- 
less, good reasons why the angel of the:Lord di- 
rected Hagar to return. Sarai had given her to 
her husband to be his wife, and Abraham had 
taken her to his bosom ; and, after her return, she 
care Saswiom: @ son, even Ishmael: Under all 





treaty 
with Mexico we obtained a large territory, and it. 


circumstances, H. was directed to return 
to her mistress ; her required that care 


and attention she could not find in the wilderness, 
and, doubtless, in mercy she was directed to re- 
turn. 

But, sir, this is not all the history given of this 
servint Hagar. Inthe 2ist chapter of Genesis 
we have a further account of her, ‘Time will not 
permit me to state the whole; suffice it to say, 
that Sarai desired this bondwoman and her son 
cast out, and Abraham fitted her out; (he did not 
sell her ;) he fitted her out with bread and water, 
putting them and her child on her shoulder, and 
she departed. And now, again, the angel of God 
called to her out of heaven, and bid her fear not ; 
and God opened her eyes, and she saw a well! of 
water ; she was sustained; and there the lad Ish- 
mael grew up. The full history you may find 
recorded by Moses. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, does this compare, or have 
we any reason to suppose that the service render- 
ed to Abraham and other good men, at that 
period, would compare with American slavery, 
where droves of slaves are gathered and collected 
in pens, as cattle are collected by a drover, and 
when the purchaser makes up his number, drives 
or ships them to a distant market, like the drover 
of cattle? What, think you, would, Abraham say, 
if he. could now speak, on being compared with 
those who justify slavery in these forms, and hold 
slaves to the bondage they suffer in this Union? 
Would he not say, as in another instance, “ Son, 
remember,” ——— but I ferbear to put words into 
the month of that sainted spirit ; let the imagina- 
tion complete the rebuke. 

But, it is said that the writers of the New 
Testament did not condemn slavery, although it 
existed at the time they. wrote, in its most horrid 
form. True, they did not single out that, as a 
crime in particular; the people were degraded 
and wicked, and the great effort of these teachers, 
in those days, was to effect a thorough and radi- 
cal reform, and they taught those great general 
principles, which would, when embraced, uproot 
that with the other evil practices of the country. 
Their labors, examples, and teachings, were to 
go down to all time, to exhibit those holy princi- 
ples which would cure, not only the evil and sin 
of slavery, but all those evils, resulting from the 
wickedness of man, which should afflict the world 
in all future ages. 

It is said, further, that the New Testament 
teaches the submission and obedience of servants 
to their masters. Suppose, sir, that any gentle- 
man, or all the gentlemen composing this House, 
had been captured, and put intoa state of bondage, 
hopeless bondage, under severe task-masters, and 
that we had long been in that condition ; that our 
oppressors had all civil power over us; and, sup- 
pose teachers of religion should come to the coun- 
try of our oppression to reform the whole people, 
how do you think a wise man would address us 
under such circumstances?—for ministers of re- 
ligion are required to be “wise ag serpents and 
harmless as doves.”” They would advise us, as 
Christians, to be submissive, and exhibit a Chris- 
tian character, on the great principle of our Sav- 
iour, to render good for evil, and blessing for curs- 
ing. This is in accordance with Christianity, 
to overcome evil with good; this is Christian 
teaching, but no justification of slavery. 


Or, suppose a man to be wrongfully condemned 
to death ; he must abide the sentence, there is no 
escape for him: what would a Christian teacher 
tell him? ‘To curse and condemn the court that 
sentenced him? By no means. He would tell 
him to put his trust in God, and submit to the 
doom that awaited him. Christianity teaches 
submission to the civil Government, but thisis no 
justification for an unjust judge. 

Bat, it may be and it often is said, why not 
follow the example of the writers of the New 
Testament, and let slavery alone, and allow it to 
take its own course, and go where nature and in- 
terest will carry it? If this objection is lurking 
in any mind in this Hall, I need only reply to 
such an interrogatory, that the teachers whose 
precepts are recorded in the New Testament 
were men without civil power; they taught the 
precepts of a holy religion, using no carnal 
weapons. Nay, sir, their boldness in rebuking 
the wickedness of that age, brought most of them 
to the block under the civil power. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, we stand before the coun- 
try and before the world as legislators, and, as 
such, clothed with power, under the Constitution, 
to frame all such laws as the general good re- 
quires. We have a right to receive new States 
into the Union; we have the right, and it is our 
duty, to make Territorial Governments, when 
needed, under such formsas shall best promote the 
good of the people. Our duties are legislative, 
and the example of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, to let slavery alone, (if indeed they did so, 
which is not clear in all cases,) is not, in that re- 
spect, an example for us. I hold it most clearly 
to be our duty, by legal enactment, to prevent the 
extension of an evil that casts so dark a shade 
over our fair Republic, and proves so often a 
source of bitter contention between different sec- 
tions of our country. 

Sir, does slavery stand justified on the plea of 
humanity, and does it work for the good of the 
slave? It has been urged that the slaves in this 
country are much improved in civilization and 
Christianity by being brought here, and therefore 
the cause of humanity requires or justifies this 
bondage. Let us examine this argument. It 
would be strange if we could not find in dark and 
benighted Africa, where civilization has been for 
ages nearly or quite blotted out, a worse and more 
cruel state of society than in such a land as this. 
Did the framers of the Constitution consider that 
a work of humanity which they prohibited after 
1808? and did the framers of our laws, making the 
slave trade with Africa piracy, consider they 
were making war on the principlegof humanity ? 
Can we justify ourselves by perpetuating and ex- 
tending human bondage and slavery amid the 
noonday light that shines around us, because there 
is a worse barbarity in Africa, or in some other 
dark spot on the face of the earth? Can we con- 
sistently unfurl our banner of freedom, and not 
blush to be told that one-sixth part of the people 
of the country in which it waves are not protect- 
ed by its spreading folds, but are in hopeless bond- 
age, and that their children are to follow after 
them, in all generations, in the same condition? 
Is this the humanity that should characterize such 
a nation as this? Is this the good weshould leave 
for an inheritance to those who are to follow after 
us? Nay, rather let us inscribe on our banner, 
Let freedom reign forever where it now reigns, 
and let those who have control over slavery in the 
States where it now exists, have all the fruits of 
the system to themselves alone. 

Again, Mr. Chairman: Does slavery promote 
the good of the country? Are those States where 
slavery has existed from the formation of the 
Government, in a better condition than they would 
have been without that institution? or, than those 
that set immediately about the abolition of it? or, 
those States that have grown up free from slavery ? 
Take Virginia, a State that, in our early history, 
stood so high among her sisters, whose counsels 
were listened to with veneration, and that might 
be expected, from her soil and climate, and the high 
character of her citizens, to rise in all that makes 
a great and prosperous people. Had she let go her 
slavery, like Pennsylvania and New York, I doubt 
not she would have kept pace with any of her sis- 
ters, and perhaps would have outstripped them all. 
I say nothing against her now ; but have her cities, 
her towns, and the face of her State throughout, 
kept pace with her free sisters? Do her villages, 
dotting her whole State, spring up like those of 
New York, Ohio,.or Pennsylvania? She has a 
good climate, she had a good soil, she had an early 
settlement ; but, sir, has not her system of slavery 
been, to a great extent, the means of exhausting 
her soil and retarding her progress? Can you 
assign, sir, any cause more potent in producing 
these results than this? One example is sufficient 
for all. 

Further, Mr. Chairman: Does slavery create 
the best state of society? We are, to a great ex- 
tent, creatures of habit, and this fact explains to 
me the reason why some gentlemen say that the 
relation of master and slave tends to elevate a 
people. I suppose the practical operation of the 
matter is this: The master does very little, if 
any, labor, and after the general oversight: of 
his affairs, having a large portion of his time 
for intellectual improvement, rises in the scale 
of intelligence; while the slave, laboring con- 
stantly, and having no means of education, sinks 
to the lowest state of degradation that is possible, 
with the light of intellectual example before him. 
If common report is true, the slave, in some of the 
States, is forbidden any access to the elementary 
means of learning, and penalties are even hanging 
over those who would teach them to read. Now, 
I can readily conceive, that these two systems 
will create the widest possible distinction between 
the master and slave; the master grows in intel- 
lect, if he improves his time for that purpose; the 
slave, inured todiardship, strong to bear 
the burdens imposed upon him, but has no iptellect, 
or rather education, except such aa he. from 
what he sees and hears. And I doubt not that 
house and family slaves often become quite intelli- 





gent in their narrow sphere ofaction. The planta- 
tion slaves have far less of these latter semanas. 





and these constitute the great mass. Here, sir, we 
have the two extremes; the master, intelligent, 
with the chief sources of information in his hands ; 
the slave, shut out from all the gencral sources of 
knowledge and information, and doomed to labor 
on till he dies. 

Now, sir, I have named the master and the slave, 
the two extremes in the slave States; but, do these 
constitute g majority? I mean, do the masters or 
owners of Sves constitute a majority of the people 
in the slaveholding States? When the next census 
is completed, I hope we shall know the relative 
proportion that the masters or slave-owners bear 
to the people of the slave States; but I will assume, 
what I suppose to be the fact, that slave-owners or 
masters, in that sense of the word, are in a minor- 
ity, and largely so, in the slaveholding States. If 
this is true, what is the effect of slavery on the in- 
termediate class of citizens ? 

I can conceive of the splendor of a noble- 
hearted and rich master; he can move in a sphere 
to gratify his ambition; he can exercise a great 
and perhaps controlling influence around him; he 
can perform acts of kindnessand courtesy towarda 
his poor neighbors; but what are the general feel- 
ings of those who cannot imitate him! Is there no 
envy, no jealousy. no inward complaining? Is 
there no mortification? Are not/this class of peo- 
ple more unhappy in a slaveholding country than 
in any other? I know well thafgreat distinctions 
exist in the free free States, but I think they are 
much gtvuter in the slave States ; and, as the con- 
dition of this class renders it necessary for them 
to labor, do.they not feel that they are, to a cer- 
tain extent, associated with’ sla¥es, and can they 
look around them with the same complacency that 
they could in the free States? May I not, with 
emphasis, ask again, does slavery create the best 
state of society ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, does slavery promote the 
peace and harmony of the country ? 

I know, sir, if the moral and patriotic sentiments 
of the country shall slumber, and give to slavery all 
those measures which seem to promote that interest, 
and especially, if the free States will not question 
the institution or the virtues of it; if they will 
suppress every outbreak of feeling on the subject 
among themselves, and help the slave States, if 
need be, to sappress any such outbreak in their 
own States ; in fact, if they will muzzle their press 
and their patriotic sons on this subject, it would 
seem that we might have tolerably peaceable times. 
Bat, on reflection, it looks to me as though there 
might be doubt even then, unless we take Pharaoh’s 
plan, or some other, to get rid of our infants; for 
even our growth in numbers appears to be an ag- 
gression too intolerable to bear, and aconstitutional 
provision is already whispered, in some quarters, 
to cut down the influence of members. What can 
be done, what must be done, to secure to slavery 
forever an equal influence with freedom? Sir, 
must it be so that any institution, however mighty 
and potent in its influence, shall overshadow this 
Government and control its measures? Shall any 
institution ever be suffered to extend until it shall 
say to this Government, I am your master? True 
patriots became alarmed at the influence of the 
United States Bank ; the iron arm of a Jackson 
gave that institution its death blow, and the true 
Democracy are, in my opinion, now called upon 
to awake and set bounds to slavery. If those who 
enjoy it in the States regard it as a good, let them 
have it, to their heart’s content, but let territory 
now free remain so forever. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask again, does slavery 
shed honor on the American name and char- 
acter ? 

What is the growing sentiment of the age ia 
which we live? What are many of the nations 

of the Old World doing on this subject? Ah! I 
apprehend, sir, it is the pressure of this sentiment 
that deeply affects the slaveholder. Every man 
feels justified in his course by the example of 
others, to a certain extent ; but who doesnot know 
that the spirit of freedom is the spirit of this age, 
and while this sentiment is bursting from heart to 
heart, and spreading from city to city, and from 
country to country, can we protect ourselves from 
its influence? Nay, sir, ought we not rather to 
cherish this sentiment—to kindle in our hearts 
and country a light that shall do honor to all our 
professions, as being the land, not only of the 
brave, but the land of freedom! Were we now 
to enlarge the area of slavery, and pave the way 
to take slaves to territory now free, how will the 
history read fifty years hence? Sir, how will it 
read twenty or ten years hence, when the public 
mind shall have conformed to the spirit of the 
age? Sir, we are forewarned by our national 
honor and reputation to stop the progress of sla- 
very. As we would save our own character in 
the eyes of our children, before an enlightened 
country, and before the Christian world, let us 
beware how we tarnish the honor and glory of 
our country, by extending this evil. 

But, sir, | have one consideration more. What 
claim has slavery for extension under the Consti- 
tution ? 

In the first article and second section it is said : 

“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole nnmber of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths cf all 
other persons.” 
Mr. Chairman, need I stop to argue that there 
is nothing in this provision of the Constitution 
that authorizes or contemplates the extension of 
slavery? Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned, according to the rule here laid 
down, by adding three-fifths of all other persons, 
besides those before enumerated. The framers 
of this article call these last, persons ; they do not, 
as the custom now is, call them slaves. I doubt 
not, they expected that these persons or their 
descendants would, before this time, all be freed, 
as they have been in several of the States. They 
provided for an exigency that existed, to give a 
partial representation of those “other persons,” 
and under this rule nearly twenty honorable gen- 
tlemen hold their seats on this floor—in my opin- 
ion, a much larger number than the framers of 
the Constitution ever expected. I cannot see the 
plausibility of any argument to justify the exten- 
sion of slavery by this provision. 

In the ninth section of this first article of the 

Constitution, it is said: “The migration or im- 
portation of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by Congress prior to the year 1808.” 
Slaves were then imported from Africa, and, 
doubtless, this method was considered the princi- 
pal one, of obtaining this kind of labor. The 
States desiring to pursue this traffic were guar- 
antied the privilege until the year 1808. If the 
framers of the Constitution contemplated extend- 
ing slavery, can we suppose they would have lim- 
ited this traffic to the period they did? or that 
they would have put any limit to it at all? Did 
they look upon slavery as a blessing to the African, 
to bring him here and teach him civilization and 
Christianity? No, sir,no! This prohibition, in 
its very phraseology, shows that they had, then, 
no fellowship with this traffic, and compromised 
by permitting such States, then existing, as de- 
sired to pursue it, to do so until 1808; and the 
inference is, that they thought, after that period, 
slavery would die out, from State to State, as it 
did in several of the States. 
There is one more provision of the Constitu- 
tution on which much is said. 
In the fourth article and second section it is 
said : 
“ No person held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereof, esvaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or reguiation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but sha!l be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

Mr. Chairman, whatever this may mean, I think 
no one can plead its provisions to justify the ex- 
tension of slavery. This section contemplates, 
that the person, if he be a slave, or whatever he 
be, if he be held to service or labor, shall, when 
taken by proper authority, and identified in a 
proper manner, be delivered up—we reasonably 
suppose—to be taken back where the service or 
labor may be due; and whatever this section 
proves, it does not, in my opinion, give the least 
countenance to the extension of slavery ; no, sir, 
not the least. 

Now, sir, what is there in the Constitution to 
justify the extension of slavery? Representation 
and direct taxes may be apportioned, partially, by 
its provisions ; the importations of “such persons” 
may be continued by the States that desire it un- 
til 1808; persons held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall not be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up, upon Lag 
authority, to be taken back to service where the 
labor may be due. The runaway does not alty 
slavery with him; the master, in pursuing im, 

+++ him; he must go back 
does not carry slavery with him; thiag in 
where such service is legalized. I see nou. Ue 

all these provisions that favor the extension 0: 

. But, sir, if we could read over the Con- 


slavery. ; hat, I believe. 
stitution with the same vag T’ doubt not 


the framers of that instrum 3 
I think they did, that sla- 
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Sir, it is a new doctrine that slavery is» blese- 
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ou have found a man—perhaps one— 
a4 one have found ten men, twenty-five 
years ago, who would have hazarded their repu- 
tation on such a declaration? I had, at that pe- 
riod, some intercourse with Southern gentlemen, 
and found them free to express a decided opinion 
that the institution was a curse to them; ani bl 
need not tell you who it was who said, “I tremble 
God is just.” 
for my country when I reflect that ye 

But, sir, I must hasten to a a , e 
sands of my brief hour are wasting. © | ave 
asked, Is slavery of such high and holy origin as 
to give it sanction? Does it stand justified on 
the plea of humanity? Does it promote the best 
good of the country ? Does it create the best 
state of society? Does it proiaote the peace and 
harmony of the country ? Does it shed honor on 
the American name and character ? What claim 
has it for extension under the Constitution ? Sir, 
1 have given some attention to these particulars, 
and trust I have shown that the system, and es- 
pecially the extension of the system, must fall 
when tried by any of these considerations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me return to the bill 
under consideration. California stands at our 
door for admission, every way qualified to come 
into the family of States. Her Constitution is 
here, her members are here, and what hinders ? 
Is not one State a large enough subject, or of 
sufficient importance to engross our attention in 
one bill? Must we load down this younger sister 
with burdens too heavy to bear? Must we have 
a compound dose? Must we make her carry a 
load to break down her high and noble spirit ? 
Must she, and must the spirit of Freedom in this 
House, pay, by any sacrifice in other territory, a 
price for her reception? 1 have long observed 
that no measure which would not stand on its 
own merits was worthy to be carried at all. Sir, 
let us take one measure at a time—let us finish 
one job at a time, and especially a measure of so 
much importance as the admission of a State into 
this Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not question the motives of 
the honorable gentleman from Illinois, who has 
introduced a bill, embracing several important 
subjects. He declared, in his place, that he of- 
fered it as a peace-offering, and I doubt not his 
sincerity ; but I very much doubt the propriety 
of the measure. And I will go further, and say, 
that beyond all question, in my mind, such a com- 
bination of subjects of such magnitude is im- 
proper. It will certainly embarrass, for a time 
at least, the admission of California, if it does not 
defeat it for a long period. What effect may we 
calculate this delay will have on the feelings of 
the citizens of California, on her high-minded 
Senators and Representatives, ready, here, to 
enter upon their public duties? Are not the in- 
terests of California suffering and bleeding for 
want of legislation? and such legislation as her 
own representatives are best able to explain ? 
Are not our hardy sons there, and going there in 
multitudes? Does not every consideration of in- 
terest and honor press upon us the necessity of 
immediate action in her behalf? Is it right, is it 
patriotic, to give her the cold shoulder, because 
there are other subjects of a national character 
about which we are not so well agreed? Musta 
man who has a clear title to his farm or his house— 
known to be so to all—be kept from the posses- 
sion of it because his neighbor has trouble about 
his title or his boundaries? It is unjust. 

I stand here, sir, the advocate of the immediate 
admission of California, alone; without any en- 
tangling alliances to distract her or to distract us. 
My vote is ready whenever the proposition is 
offered. She has prohibited slavery. I honor 
her for her wisdom. I rejoice in the triumph of 
freedom in her councils; and believe that under 
this banner she is destined to become a great and 
noble State. Perhaps—indeed it is almost cer- 
tain—some of her cities are destined to become 
among the greatest marts of trade in the world. 
California is now a valuable customer to her sis- 
ter States, (if we may cull her a sister,) she is 
rising in importance every day. How long shall 
we trespass upon her patience or keep from her 
those privileges and honors to which she is so 
justly entitled ? 

I cannot say what she may do. I believe she is 
loyal in her feelings, and ardent in her attach- 
ment to this Union. Let us not quench, by de- 
lay, those patriotic and holy fires that now burn 
in her bosom, but let us hasten to extend to her 
the hand of fellowship, that, in mutual harmony 
of feeling and action, we may mingle our efforts 
for the common good of our country—our whole 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been common for some 
gentlemen to explain their position, and how they 
intend to vote, on the great questions relating to 
California and the Territories. I have already 
said that I desire to vote for California alone. In 
relation to the other Territories, it is my wish to 
give them Territorial Governments, in which the 
Ordinance of 1787, or the Wilmot Proviso, shall 
be incorporated; and it will be my purpose, in 
accordance with the expressed will of the Legis- 
lature of the State I have the honor in part to 
represent, to vote, in all the stages of the business, 
in accordance with these principles, and against 
the extension of slavery in any manner or 
form. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the support- 
ers of slavery intend to publish a paper in this 
city to vindicate the institution, and change the 
sentiment of the country, and perhaps of the 
world, on that subject. Sir, a philosopher once 
thought he could overturn the world with lever 
power: this power, like that of the press, will 
do wonders ; but the lever must have a fulcrum, 
and the press must have some redeeming princi- 
ples that belong to heaven or earth, before public 
opinion can be changed with regard to slavery, 
by its action. Talk of breaking down the spirit 
of freedom by a newspaper! The man would be 
wiser, who should take his bow and arrow, and, 
standing on the western steps of this Capitol, 
suppose he could, bya single shot, tunnel the 
Alleghany. He might be vain enough to suppose 
the passage was opened through the mountain, 
but he would find it, on examination, unbroken 
and untouched. And so will the bulwarks of 
freedom remain unbroken, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of such a press, or a hundred like it, 
in this city. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have said nothing about 
the dissolution of this Union. Should I be fined, 
or suffer any penalty, if I should omit to do so? 
I confess, sir, such a thought as the dissolution 
of this Union has not the faintest hold on my 
mind ; and the responses that come up from those 
parts of the Union where I expected to hear the 
most of it,are so faint in support of the much- 
talked-of Nashville Convention, that I am led to 
believe, that the fire which produced the sparks 
and smoke, in weeks past, has nearly, if not quite, 
gone out. I say, for one, let it die. I have no 
wish to disturb its sleeping embers. The People 
must govern; they mill govern; and in their 
hands the Union is safe. 





VIRGINIA STATE CONVENTION. 

We have the official vote on the question of 
éalling a Convention in Virainta for the purpose 
of revising the Constitution of that State. The 
election for delegates will take place on Thurs- 
day, the 22d of August ; and the Convention will 
meet in Richmond on Monday, the 14th of Oc- 
tober : 

Convention 

No Convention - 


46,348 
20,466 


Majority for Convention 


25,882 


South Caronina Senator.—We learn from 
the Charleston Courier, that Governor Seabrook, 
of South Carolina, has appointed the Hon. Robert 
W. Barnwell Senator to Congress from that 
State, in place of Mr. Elmore, deceased. Mr. 
Barnwell is now at Nashville, in attendance on 
the Southern Convention. He was formerly a 
Representative in Congress, and for several years 
the able and popular President of the College of 
South Carolina. 


Tur Nicaracua Treaty.—It gives us pleasure 
to state to our readers that authentic information 
has reached this Government, of the full ap- 

roval by the British Government of the treaty’ 
Scoot concluded in this city between Mr. Secre- 
tary Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer, for the ad- 
justment of all points of the Nicaragua question, 
as between the Government of the United States 
and that of Great Britain. 


Marytanp Convention Ex.ection.—The Bailti- 
more American publishes a table, showing officially 
the vote cast at the recent election for and against 
calling a convention to amend the Constitution. 
The result is: 

For a Convention 


: 23,777 
Against a Convention - 


5,661 


17,617 


Majority for a Convention - 


We regret to learn that the Hon. L. D. Cam 
bell, one of the Representatives from Ohio, oe 
been suddenly called home by the dangerous in- 
disposition of a member of his family. He has, 
we understand, “ paired off” witha member of the 


opposite party, for the fortnight that 
o be absent. : : , he expects 
SS 


The New Hampshire Legislature 
cord on Wednesday and op eon 


Jenness was unanimous! ; of the 
Senate, and Nathaniel B. Baker Sp, 
House—the latter receiving 197 out-of 
cast. It was expected that the 
deliver his message the next day. 
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of State, 


265 votes 
” would 
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eral Lopez, commander of the late expedition to 
Cuba, to be arrested in that city, on the 7th inst., 
for a violation of the act of Congress of the 20th 
of April, 1818, General L. was taken before the 
judge of the United States district court for ex- 
amination. 
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NON-INTERVENTION. 


We call attention to the report on our first 
page of the debate in the Senate on the policy of 
Non-Intervention. It will be observed that there 
is a wide difference of opinion concerning the 
doctrine, between General Cass and his Northern 
followers on one side, and his Southern friends 
on the other. The General holds that the Con- 
stitution confers no power on Congress to insti- 
tute Territorial Governments—but, that as such 
Governments are necessary, Congress derives the 
right to frame them from “a moral necessity ;” 
that this right should therefore be exercised only 
so far as “ moral necessity” may demand, and con- 
sequently is exhausted in the act of giving the 
Territories forms of government ; that the right 
of legislation on their own concerns belongs to 
the People thereof; that, should Congress fail to 
give them forms of Government, their power of 
legislating for themselves would still be com- 
plete—and that this power embraces in its scope 
the whole question of Slavery as it affects them- 
selves. 

This doctrine was advocated by the Northern 
supporters of Gen. Cass at the late Presidential 
canvass, as the only true Democratic, national doc- 
trine. On the platform of policy it contemplated, 
all sections might harmonize. While it was calcu- 
lated to still agitation and mainfain the harmony 
of the Republic, it would accomplish all that the 
Wilmot Proviso sought to effect. The People of 
the Territories were opposed to Slavery; and if 
left to themselves, would take good care to exclude 
it: besides, the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery, 
were in force, and, under the Non-Intervention 
doctrine, they would continue to operate. 

Now, we ask our Democratic readers to exam- 
ine the debate reported on our first page. Let 
them compare notes with their Southern friends, 
and see how delightfully they agree. Mr. King 
of Alabama, commenting on the remarks of Mr. 
Douglas of Illinois, urging the policy of Non-In- 
tervention, as proclaimed by General Cass, 
charges him with delivering a Free Soil, Wilmot 
Proviso speech. Mr Davis of Mississippi kindly 
informs General Cass that he was supported at 
the South as the less of two evils, between which 
a choice had to be made. The doctrine of Non- 
Intervention, set forth by the standard-bearer of 
the Democracy in 1848, is characterized as the 
Wilmot Proviso in disguise—as the worst, most 
offensive form of slavery restriction. 

What, then, do these Southern Democrats mean 
by Non-Intervention in relation to Slavery? 
Non-Prohibition, but not Non-Protection. They 
discard with contempt the dogma that Congress 
has no authority to legislate for the Territories, 
They hold that the moment a Territorial Govern- 
ment is established by that body, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is extended by implica- 
tion over the Territory, abrogating any local laws 
which may prohibit slavery ; that it is the sol- 
emn duty of Congress to establish such a Gov- 
ernment, and to refrain from interfering to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery. They demand 
such intervention by Congress, as, according to 
their view of the Constitution, extends Slavery, 
and protest against intervention by that body 
against this extension. This is their theory of 
Non-Intervention. 

As to the doctrine that the People of the Ter- 

ritories have a right to legislate for themselves, 
they scout it with derision. That a few adven- 
turers in Territories belonging to the United 
States have the right to pass laws divesting of the 
character of property whatever any of the States 
may choose to regard as property, is a proposition 
too monstrous to be entertained by them for a 
moment. It is the duty of Congress to forbid 
such legislation—to restrain the Territorial Le- 
gislature from prohibiting Slavery, and also from 
establishing it, because if it may establish, it 
may prohibit it. But while the Legislature is to 
be forbidden to prohibit, it is a violation of the 
constitutional rights of the South to forbid it to 
protect, Slavery ! 
The bill reported by the Committee of Thir- 
teen proposed to prevent the Territorial Legis- 
lature from passing any law “in respect to sla- 
very.” This clause was met with the most deter- 
mined resistance by the Democrats of the South. 
They never would vote for it. What! make an 
invidious distinction between slave property and 
other species of property! Prevent the Territo- 
rial Legislature from passing laws to protect prop- 
erty inslaves! A monstrous indignity ! 

The clause gave rise to a debate which ran 
through two or three weeks; and, at last, the 
Southern Democrats accomplished their object: 
by the aid of three men from the free States, two 
of them Democrats, they succeeded in substitut- 
ing for the words “ in respect to slavery,” the words 
“ establishing or prohibiting slavery’—thus leaving 
the Legislature at liberty to pass laws to enforce 
the claims of sfveholders, and keep slaves in sub- 
jection, should they be introduced in the Territo- 
ries. This change was made on the demand of 
the Southern Democrats, every one of whom, ex- 
cept Benton, voted for it. 

We can now contrast Northern and Southern 
Non-Intervention—or, rather, the Non-Interven- 
tion of General Cass and that of Jefferson Davis: 


Cass Non-Intervention. 

1. No power in Con 8 to 
establish Territorial Govern- 
ment. 

2. The duty of Congress to 
establish such Government 
is imposed by “ moral neces- 
sity.” 

3. Congress bas no right 
whatsoever to legislate for 
the Territories, nor is it ne- 
cessary. 

4. The Mexican laws con- 
tinue in force in the Territo- 
ry till repealed by competent 
authority—which authority 
is fonnd in the Territorial 
Legislature. 

. The People of the Terri- 
tories, if Congress neglect to 
give them Government, have 
the right to govern them- 
selves, and exclade slavery. 


6. The People of the Ter- 
ritories, under a form of 
Government given by Con- 
gress, havea right to legis- 
late for themselves, and may 
either establish or prohibit 
slavery. 





Davis Non- Intervention. 

1. Plenary power in Con- 
ao to establish Territorial 

overnment 

2. The duty of Congress to 
establish such Government 
. imposed by the Constitu- 

on, 


3. Congress has full right 


to legislate for the Territo- 
ries, and it is necessary. 


4. The Mexican laws do 
not continue in foree in the 
Territories, being abrogated 
by the Federal Constitution. 


5. The People of the Terri- 
tories, if Congress neglect to 
give them Government, must 
do the best they can, but 
they have no right to exclude 
slavery. 

6. The People of the Ter- 
ritories, under a form of 
Government given by Con- 

8, have no right to legis- 

ate for themselves any fur- 

ther than express power is 

given to them by Congress, 

and have no right to establish 
or prohibit slavery. 

7. ess has power, and 
is bound to use it, to prevent 
the People of the Territories 
from establishing or prohib- 
iting slavery, but it has no 
power to prevent them from 


protecting it. 

8.N car Tater vebitlon means, 
leaving to the People of a 
Territory, no option as to 
the acceptance or rejection of 
slavery, but simply the priv- 
ilege of protecting it. 


Mr. Douglas protested earnestly against the 
restrictive clause in the bill of the Committee of 
Thirteen, and particularly when it was amended 
on the motion of a Whig Senator from Georgia, 
so as to restrain the Territorial Legislature from 
prohibiting or establishing Slavery, leaving it the 
privilege of protecting it. He declared that the 
adoption of such a restriction was in the very 
teeth of the Nicholson Letter—that it would 
stultify the Democratic party—that it was an in- 
sult to General Cass, who had been struck down 
for standing by the policy of Non-Intervention. 
But his Democratic brethren from the South were 
inexorable. Party weighs nothing against Sla- 
very, in their estimation. They care more for 
the ascendency of the Slave Power, and their own 
domination, than they do for the feelings of Gen- 
eral Cass, or the consistency of his Northern fol- 
lowers. On the motion of Mr. Douglas to strike 
out the restrictive clause, so as to leave the whole 
| question of Slavery to be disposed of by the 
People of the Territories according to their own 
Judgment, every Southern Democrat voted in the 
Regative, and so the restrictive clause stands as 


7. Congress usurps power 
when it attempts to restrain 
the People of the Territories 
from establishing or prohib- 
iting or regulatirg slavery, 
as they please. 


8. Non Intervention means, 
leaving to the People of a 
Territory the decision of the 
question whether they will 
entertain or reject slavery. 





States rney at New 


‘caused 


MM essential part of the bill. In other words, 


General Cass succumbs to Colonel Davis; the 
Non-Intervention of Mississippi supersedes that 
of Michigan. 

The question arises, will the General and his 
Northern followers in Congress vote for a bill 
containing a complete and contemptuous denial of 
their boasted doctrine of Non-Intervention? Will 
they give the lie to all their previous declarations 
of opinion, and, to use the language of Mr. 
Douglas, “stultify” themselves and their party 
at the North? We fear they will. That 
“moral necessity,” the “higher law” of General 
Cass, in which he finds a warrant for doing what 
the Constitution does not authorize, will doubt- 
less be alleged in justification. If it justify an un- 
constitutional act, why not an inconsistent one? 
If it authorize the General to go beyond the 
Constitution, why not beyond his creed? The 
“ moral necessity” which is a higher law than the 
Constitution is certainly a higher law than the 
Nicholson Letter. He and his followers in both 
Houses will vote for a bill, denying to the people 
of a Territory the power to prohibit slavery, and 
then assemble at Baltimore in solemn Convention 
and resolve that Non-Intervention, that is, leaving 
to the people of a Territory the right to settle the 
Question of Slavery for themselves, is, has always 
been, and must be, the genuine, national, Demo- 
cratic policy ! 

Well, we shall see how many Democrats of the 
North will join in this work of self-stultification. 
But let no Northern Democrat, who stands pre- 
pared to susiain this bill, with its utter repudia- 
tion of the doctrines of the Nicholson Letter, 
have the hardihood hereafter to prate with lying 
tongue about wisdom of the Non-Intervention 
policy, the truly Democratic principle of leaving 
to the people of a Territcry the right to decide 
for themselves the question of Slavery ! 


MESSRS. CLAY AND WEBSTER. 


—-— 


We ask the attention of our readers to the 
course of Messrs. Clay and Webster, as indicated 
by their votes in our Congressional record. 

Mr. Clay, since the death of Mr. Calhoun, 
seems to be regarded by the Slaveholding Inter- 
est, as its most efficient protector. No one can 
fail to observe that the tone of his speeches has 
undergone a change, which adapts them more to 
Southern feeiings. He is less tolerant towards 
Northern sentiment, and appears more inclined 
to entertain propositions of amendment emanat- 
ing from the slaveholding members. Thus, he 
voted for the amendment of Mr. Davis of Missis- 
sippi intended as a recognition by implication of 
slavery in the Territories, and against that of 
Mr. Chase, designed to exclude the implication. 
He voted against the application of the Ordinance 
of 1787, and for the substitution of the words, 
“or prohibiting or establishing slavery,” for the 
words “in respect to slavery,” because the Pro- 
Slavery men insisted that the latter prohibited 
police regulations for the system. He voted 
against the motion of Mr. Hale to insert after 
the word “ prohibiting,” the word “ allowing”—a 
motion designed to prevent the Territorial Legis- 
lature from proceeding on the assumption that 
slavery was already in the Territories. He 
voted against the motion of Mr. Walker to abol- 
ish peon slavery. “We do not know,” said he, 
“its minute operations, its relations to society, its 
effects upon the Indians, its tendency towards 
their civilization!” Recollect, peon slavery is 
slavery for debt, which by the miserable contri- 
vances of law is made virtually perpetual and he- 
reditary. What a wonderful civilizer it must 
be! He voted, too, against Mr. Baldwin’s amend- 
ment, declaring the Mexican laws prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories still in force. It will 
be recollected that in the Compromise resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Clay in the early part of the 
session, he affirmed that slavery did not exist in 
the Territories, either by law or in fact—in his 
speeches in support of them, he repeatedly declar- 
ed that Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in the 
Territories were still in force,a fact which should 
induce the North to desist from urging the Wil- 
mot Proviso. Indeed, he could not in justice to 
the North call upon it to abandon the Proviso, 
did he not admit this fact. But, this doctrine 
was sternly denied by the South, so that, when 
the whole subject was referred to a Committee 
of Thirteen, it was found convenient to omit any 
allusion to it. Since the report of the Committee 
has been under discussion, the Southern Senators 
have repeatedly and solemnly protested against 
the doctrine. Hence, when the time for voting 
came, Mr. Baldwin deemed it necessary to take 
the sense of the Senate on the question, to see 
whether the North was indeed to receive any 
equivalent for the sacrifice of the Proviso; and 
he put his amendment in a form embodying the 
doctrine in regard to the Mexican law, as promul- 
gated hy Mr. Clay himself. In the 27th section, 
after the word “slavery,” in the 6th line, he 
moved to add these words—“ it being hereby in- 
tended and declared that the Mexican laws pro- 
hibiting slavery shall be and remain in force in 
the said Territories, until altered or repealed by 
Congress.” In the course of a spirited speech 
sustaining his amendment, he said : 

“The distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee who reported this bill has himself declared to 
the Senate that such is his understanding of the 
law ; that, if we pass this bill, the Mexican law 
will remain in force ; and he has gone so far as to 
affirm that, if it were not so, if such were not to 
be the law, he would himself be opposed to the bill ; 
for he would never vote for any bill that would have 
the effect of extending slavery to Territories 
now free. My own opinion, sir, is in accordanee 
with that of the distinguished chairman of the: 
committee, that, if we pass this bill, the Mexican 
laws will remain in force prohibiting slavery, and 
that the Terr‘torial Legislature will not have the 
power to repeal or change those laws, by its own 
legislation, under the provisions of this bill. But, 
that is not the opinion of other and distinguished 
Senators who have delivered their sentiments in 
the course of this debate. The Senator from 
Georgia, | Mr. Berrien,] for example, has, on the 
other hand, expressed the opinion that, by the 
establishment of Territorial Governments, the 
Mexican laws upon this subject will be abrogated, 
and that slavery may, under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, which will then be in 
force there, be carried into those Territories, not- 
withstanding the original prohibition in the Mex- 
ican laws. 

The object of my amendment is merely to de- 

clare what we ourselves intend. We are enact- 
ing a law which we wish the people to under- 
stand. How can we expect this, when - Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber understand it in 
one sense, and Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber say they understand it in a differ. 
ent sense ? 
“ Let us, then, not deal with the people in am- 
biguous language, but let us declare plainly, 
frankly, what we do mean; and when we have 
intelligibly expressed what a majority of the Sen- 
ate understand the law to be, if this bill is passed, 
then the people of these Territories will know 
from us what we intend to declare the ‘ill of the 
American People to be.” 

Mr. Clay denounced this motion with great 

warmth, as an attempt “to get another form of 
the Wilmot Proviso introduced.” “No, sir,” 
said Mr. Baldwin, “it is the statu quo which I 
propose.” 
“Mr. Clay. Very well; what is that statu quo 
but the Wilmot Proviso? Is it not equivalent te 
the Wilmot Proviso? And will not one ‘expres- 
sion of this body satisfy the Senator from Con- 
necticut himself, without prolonging the discus- 
sion day after day, lacking only a little variety of 
expression, upon substantially the same proposi- 
tion ?” 

Mr. Baldwin did not yield to the overbearing 
demeanor of Mr. Clay, but advocated his amend- 
ment with renewed spirit and vigor. Referring 
to a remark of Mr. Berrien, one of the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen, that one of the propositions of 
the report recognised “ Texas as the rightful pro- 
prietor of the soil which the United States pro- 
posed to acquire from that State,” he said— 

“ Now, sir, if Texas is to be deemed the right- 
ful proprietor of the soil and jurisdiction of the 
tae pepe ae wie se 

n wha 
claimed to Yollow? Why, die, thet the law er 
Texas, and not the law of Mexico, prevails over 
this entire Territory ; that we receive it as slave 
territory, although, in point of fact, Texas has 
never for one moment ex iction over 
it; bat it has been, from the time of its first pro- 
hibition of slavery, under the Mexican law, down 
to the present time, as much dedicated to freedom 
as the soil of any free State in the Union. If 











the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ber- 
rien] understands correctly what will be the re- 
lation of the people of this Territory to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, when this cession 
is made—if he is correct in his opinion, that we 
shall recognise Texas a8 the proprietor of this 
territory, then, sir, it will follow that the Texan 
law—the law of slavery—will be claimed by Sen- 
ators who concur with that distinguished Senator 
in opinion to be the law of the Territory. I¢ is, 
sir, to exclude any such conclusion that I have 
offered this amendment.” 

Certainly, the reasons alleged by Mr. Baldwin 
were all-sufficient to show the reasonableness and 
necessity of hisamendment. But Mr. Clay could 
see nothing in it but the Wilmot Proviso, though 
a declaration of what he himself had formerly as- 
serted asa Truth of Law—and he voted against 
it. The following are the yeas and nays on the 
amendment: 

“Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, 
Chase, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Upham, Walker, and 
Whitcomb—23. 

“Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge 
of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood, and Yulee—32.” 

So Mr. Clay, who in the early part of the ses- 
sion won praises at the North by his bold utter- 
ance of the “ Truth of Law” that the Mexican 
Laws prohibiting slavery were still in force in 
the Territories, when the question was made 
practical, and it became important to have it set- 
tled by a solemn declaration, voted against the 
proposition affirming this Truth. 

Let us hear no more of Henry Clay’s liberal 
sentiments On the Slavery Question. 

So much for one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Whig party. Let us review the 
votes of another of them, Mr. Webster. We 
shall not go back to the time when Mr. Webster 
decided the question of a Compromise Committee 
against the North, subsequently, however, when 
his vote could not turn the scale, giving it for the 
North. That is his way. 

June Sth, when the Senate began to vote on the 
amendments to the Omnibus bill, he supported the 
proviso of Mr. Chase to the amendment of Mr. 
Davis of Mississippi, and, when it was lost, voted 
against that amendment. The virtue of these 
votes is somewhat impaired by the fact, that 
there was scarcely any probability that either of 
the amendments would pass. The proposition 
which was really intended to be passed was that 
of Mr. Berrien of Georgia, inserting the words, 
“ prohibiting or establishing,” instead of “in re- 
spect to,” so as to leave the Territorial Legisla- 
ture at liberty to protect slavery, should it creep 
into the Territories; and for this, Mr. Webster 
voted, in company with Mr. Sturgeon of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Dickinson of New York, and Mr. 
Jones of Iowa, the only Senators from the free 
States in the affirmative. Had their votes been 
recorded against the amendment, the vote would 
have stood—yeas 26, nays 31. 

Then came the motion of Mr. Hale, to prohibit 
the Territorial Legislature from “ allowing” sla- 
very, and here again we find Mr. Webster voting 
nay, in company with the slaveholders, and with 

Messrs. Bright, Cass, Cooper, Dickinson, Dodge 
Jones and Sturgeon, from the free States. Mr. 
Webster did not use to be found in such company. 

On the question of abolishing peon slavery, he 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the same gentle- 
men, voting against its abolition in company with 
the slaveholders, and with Messrs. Bright, Coop- 
er, Dickinson, Smith, and Sturgeon. (Mr. Cass, 
the great enemy of Austrian oppression, and all 
sorts of white slavery, was unfortunately absent, 
when this vote was taken. Can any one tell how 

he would have voted ?) 

Mr. Webster subsequently voted against Mr. 
Yulee’s amendment. 

The moment the vote on this amendment was 
announced, Mr. Baldwin introduced his amend- 
ment, affirming the existence of the Mexican 
Laws prohibiting slavery. It is worthy of re- 
mark that Mr. Webster disappeared just about 
this time, was absent during the spirited discus- 
sion that arose, and also when the question was 
taken on the amendment. As Mr. Baldwin of- 
fered his amendment the moment the result of 
the vote on that of Mr. Yulee was announced, as 
Mr. Webster voted on the latter, and his name is 
the last but two on the record, he must either 
have disappeared while the votes were being 
counted, (a process which occupies scarcely more 
than two or three minutes,) or when he saw Mr. 
Baldwin rise with his amendment. Our strong 
impression is that that was the moment of his de- 
parture. We must recollect that, whatever may 
be the private views of Mr. Webster, he has not 
at any time during the present session given the 
least intimation of his opinion in regard to the 
important question on which almost every leading 
Senator has expressed his sentiments—the ques- 
tion whether the Mexican Laws prohibiting sla- 
very are in force or not in the Territories. Had 
he been present when the question was taken on 
Mr. Baldwin’s amendment, his position would 
have been tested. He must either have voted yea 
ornay. The fair presumption is that he chose to 
do neither, and therefore absented himself. 

Enough—will any idolater of Henry Clay or 
Daniel Webster please inform us what the cause 
of Freedom and of Progress has to hope from 
their counsels or efforts? Preserve the record 
we have given of their votes, as well as that we 
give in another column of the votes of Mr. Cass. 
It will be useful hereafter. If the men of Buffalo 
of 1848 be true to themselves, Hunkerism in 1852 
will receive its eternal quietus. 


———_——_e-- > 


THE SENATE AND PEON SLAVERY. 


It is marvellous with what tender assiduity the 
Senate watches over the interests of Slavery— 
how promptly it repels any movement that may 
remotely affect them! After the Wilmot Pro- 
viso had been voted down a few days ago, after 
all amendments intended to guard the interests 
of Freedom in the Territories had been rejected, 
after an amendment securing a contingent ad- 
vantage for slavery had been carried, Mr. Walker 
of Wisconsin moved to insert next to the word 
“slavery,” the following—‘ And p-on slavery is 
abolished und forever prohibited in the said Territory.” 

Under the system of peonage, a person may be 
sold for debt, and held in servitude till he shall 
work it out. The system is so contrived as to 
make the bondage not only perpetual, but heredi- 
tary; and it is penal for any employer to take 
into his service a subject of such bondage, with- 
out a certificate from his former employer, that 
he has no claim upon him. There is now a large 
number of peons in the Territories; the system 
is in active operation; and it has no respeci to 
color. White Americans, if they should be un- 
fortunate, might find themselves reduced to this 
servile condition, without hope of release. What 
Possible objection could an American body of 
legislators have to the abolition of such oppres- 
sion? But Mr. Walker’s amendment was at 
once opposed by Southern Senators, who raised 
the cry of interference with vested rights! Mr. 
Dayton of New Jersey, unreasonably acquiescing 
in this notion, moved to amend by restricting the 
Operation of the amendment to the future. Pend- 
ing this, an adjournment was moved and carried. 
The subject was resumed the next day, (Thurs- 
day, June 6th,) when Messrs. Seward and Doug- 
las advocated the abolition of the system, and 
Messrs. Hunter, Rusk, Foote, Clay, Dickinson, 
&c., insisted that Non-Interference was the safe 
Policy. Mr. Douglas said, he, too, would favor 
this policy, had not the Senate, the day 
resolved not to leave to the People the business 
of legislating for themselves. Since the Senate 
“had disregarded Non-Intervention in the case of 
African slavery, he did not see any good reason 
for abstaining from intervention in the case of 
peon slavery. He went for the abolition of a 
system which made slaves of white men. 

But the slaveholders did not appreciate such 
logic. As African slavery is not now in the Ter- 
ritories, they thought it best to prohibit the Peo- 





ple from preventing its introduction; but, as 
Peon slavery is already there, they wish it to 
continue without restriction. Of course, they 
had their way ; the amendment was rejected by 
the following vote : 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Norris, Seward, 
Shields, Spruance, Upham, and Walker—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Clay, Clemens, 
Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickin- 
son, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, King, Man- 
gum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Se- 
bastian, Smith, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood, Webster, and Yulee—32. 

Benton, the only Senator from a slaveholding 
State, voting for its abolition, while Senators 
Bright, Cooper, Dickinson, Smith, Sturgeon, and 
Webster, from the free States, voted against its 
abolition—three Whigs and three Democrats. 
Gen. Cass was absent. On nearly all the incidental 
questions springing up in connection with sla- 
very, it will be found that the slaveholders, acting 
in a body, carry enough Northern men with them 
to accomplish their purposes. 


A SCENE IN THE SENATE. 


MESSRS. DAWSON AND HALE, 

Mr. Hale is one of the best tempered and most 
humorous members of the Senate; and withal, 
distinguished for his boldness, readiness, and 
independence. No one more studiously avoids 
offensive personalities ; but he has rendered him- 
self obnoxious to many by the ardor with which 
he defends the cause of freedom, the promptness 
with which he exposes every insidious assault 
upon its interests, and the frequency of his refer- 
ence to the sentiment and will of constituencies 
represented by Northern Senators about to yield 
to the demands of the Slave Power. 

Besides, he is entirely destitute of superstitious 
reverence for great men, being as apt to dissent 
from Mr. Webster, or oppose Mr. Clay, or to 
make merry with the inconsistencies of General 
Cass, as if they were ordinary flesh and blood. 

Such freedom and irreverence could not be 
suffered to go unrebuked. The sensibilities of 
Senators who had been annoyed by his constant 
efforts to save freedom from being wounded by 
professed friends, the feelings of “leading men,” 
whose leadership he had rejected, demanded the 
condign punishment of the culprit. Last Satur- 
day was the time chosen for his public humilia- 
tion, and Mr. Dawson of Georgia appeared as the 
executioner. 

The subject under discussion was the boundary 
of Texas. Mr. Davis of Mississippi denied the 
power of Congress to reduce the boundaries of a 
sovereign State, and denounced the attempt to 
purchase the soil of Texas and turn it over to the 
Federal Government, as an attempt which, if 
successful, would result in the conversion of 
slave soil into free soil. This placed Mr. Foote, 
a supporter of the project, in a dangerous position, 
and he rose to protest against the construction 
given to the proposition by his colleague. Evi- 
dently thinking of his constituents alone, he be- 
came vehement in his declamation, declaring that 
the bill, if passed, would be a death-blow to the 
monster Free Soil—would cover it with infamy— 
indeed, that by the votes of the Senate already 
upon amendments, the Wilmot Proviso had been 
killed and buried out of sight and hearing. Mr. 
Hale, ever ready to expose the true bearings of 
the measure before the Senate, in a few humorous 
but piquant remarks, called the attention of 
Northern Senators inclined in favor of the bill 
to the exposition of its nature and effects as given 
by one who was, in fact, its originator. He in- 
dulged in no personalities, no invective; his 
remarks were pointed, but so humorous as to 
excite general, almost unrestrained laughter 
among the members. 

The time, however, had come for his public 
arraignment. Mr. Dawson arose with a clerical 
solemnity ; the Senate was stilled; every Senator 
was in his place; the leading men settled them- 
selves in their seats, as if to enjoy an exhibition. 
The speech of Mr. Dawson bore every mark of 
elaborate preparation. He commenced by ex- 
pressing his profound grief that the Senator from 
New Hampshire should take advantage of any 
unguarded expression of a brother Senator, with 
a view to excite sectional feeling. It was not 
Senatorial—it was not patriotic. And then he 
expatiated upon patriotism, nationality, magna- 
nimity, justice; insinuating, not asserting, that 
in all these attributes the Senator from New 
Hampshire was sadly deficient. He seemed to 
pity him; to feel mortified rather than angry 
with his petty sectionalism, his cunning appeals 
to prejudice and passion ; but he consoled himself 
with a few reflections on his own high attributes- 
For himself, he meekly claimed unspotted purity, 
all-embracing patriotism, the most exalted human- 
ity, and a magnanimity unquestionable. 

And was he not magnanimous? In the first 
place, he was sustained by the united Southern 
delegation, with, perhaps, a single exception; 
then he had, we presume, the cordial sympathies 
of the Northern Senators of both parties, with 
the exception of Messrs. Seward, Baldwin, Cor- 
win, Chase, and Hamlin. With a legion to back 
him, with upturned faces all around him prompt 
to greet with smiles his feeblest witticism; with 
Clay by his side to cry, “ hear him, hear him ;”? 
with Badger in front to interject assent ; and with 
Cass just beyond, with his heavy countenance 
almost kindling with delight, it was very magnan- 
imous for that Senator, without notice, without 
pretext, to undertake, in a speech prepared before- 
hand, with documents and papers furnished him 
by some scavenger in politics, the public arraign- 
ment and condemnation of a Senator, standing 
almost alone, with no party to rally in his defence, 
and totally unapprized of the attack about to be 
made. It was a magnanimous act, Mr. Dawson—a 
beautiful illustration of Georgia chivalry. 

After pronouncing a high-wrought eulogium 
upon himself, he alluded with touching eloquence 
to the frailties of other Senators, not actuated by 
the same exalted motives. Why, at this hour of 
peril, throw obstacles in the way of an amicable 
settlement of our controversies? When gray- 
headed patriots were taxing their energies to save 
the noblest fabric of Government the world had 
ever seen; when Northern men, with a generous 
disregard of self, were laying their prejudices and 
pride on the altar of the country—why should 
they be stigmatized as enemies to free dom, traitorg 
to the interests of their particular section? Ah— 
Webster and Clay looked unutterable things, and 
Hale, of course, was supposed to feel self-reproach 
for the irreverence he had manifested for their 
joint wisdom and works. 


Mr. Dawson proceeded to impeach, in the most 
courteous manner, the purity of Mr. Hale’s mo- 
tives; not formally, but by implication. He 
indulged in dark inuendoes about former acts and 
opinions in the history of that Senator, ringing 
the changes on inconsistency, sudden conversion, 
self-aggrandizement, and the like, till he had 
raised curiosity to its utmost, and predisposed 
the Senate for a development which should cover 
the New Hampshire Senator with confusion of 
face. And then he read a manuscript copy of a 
letter written by the Rev. George Storrs in 1835, 
about a certain abolition meeting held in Dover, 
New Hampshire, at which Mr. Hale stood forth 
as the champion of the anti-abolition party. Next 
he held up a newspaper, (a copy of the Dover 
Gazette of the same year,) in which was an article 
falsely ascribed to Mr. Hale, ridiculing the A boli- 
tionists, and inviting popular vengeance against 
that British emissary, George Thompson. He 
disclaimed anything personally offensive to the 
New Hampshire Senator. Oh, no! that Senator 
had the best heart in the world, if it were at lib- 
erty to act in obedience to the diotates of his own 
jadgment. Mr. Webster and his friends laughed 
at this, as a most felicitous stroke. No, Mr. 
Dawson continued, these documents that he had 
read were not disgraceful to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, they were honorable to him. 
“Hear him! hear him!” cried Mr. Clay. Mr. 
Badger assented in an undertone. Mr. Webster 
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Mr. Dawson then branched out into general 
remarks on changes in public men, the influence 
of party and political motives, making frequent 
allusions to the self-seeking of political demagogues, 
the self-aggrandizement constantly kept in view 
by agitators and sectional declaimers, giving the 
whole such an application, in connection with the 
documents he had read, as to favor the presump- 
tion that Mr. Hale, in changing his views, had 
been actuated by a sordid ambition, regardless of 
the peace or welfare of the country. He did not 
charge this upon him in so many words, but what 
was the burden of his speech? That in 1835, 
Mr. Hale was a violent anti-Abolitionist ; in 
1850, he is a vehement anti-slavery man; the 
documents showed it. Mr. Hlale, then, had 
changed his position. Why? Either from hon- 
est conviction, or from motives of self-interest. 
Would Mr. Dawson have occupied an hour in a 
studied speech, discoursing of patriotism, and 
denouncing sordid self-seeking, and in general 
terms assuming change to be proof of profligacy, 
with the sole purpose of proving that Mr. Hale 
had become an honest convert to anti-slavery 
principles? No; his intention was to suggest, 
without formally charging, that Mr. Hale, in 
becoming an anti-slavery man, had been actuated 
by a low motive of personal aggrandizement. To 
make the charge openly would be a violation of 
the order of the Senate ; would be so palpable as 
to disgust men of fair minds ; would be inconsist- 
ent with that sweet courtesy and notable magna- 
nimity which the Georgia Senator so greatly 
affects. But insinuated slander is decorous; 
impeachment of integrity, by inuendo, is in 
order; suggestion of scoundrelism is consistent 
with the warmeet profession of personal respect ; 
to take his brother by the beard and say, “art 
thou well, my brother?” while he plants the 
dagger under his fifth rib, isin the style of the 
highest chivalry. 

But we have not done with this apparently 
preconcerted exhibition of Senatorial vengeance. 
Mr. Dawson had gone through his speech, and 
was protracting the close of his remarks in a 
tedious way, as if to give notice to the Senators 
that the spectacle was over, and they now might 
go. On every principle of fair dealing, Mr. Hale 
was entitled to be heard in defence; but, reader, 
what think you? Mr. Clay rises in such a way 
as to attract general attention, and moves an ad- 
journment' Yes, the high-minded Henry Clay, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as above 
any petty baseness, sat by, listening with delight 
to a studied attack upon a fellow-Senator, encour- 
aging the assailant by his exclamations, and then, 
moved an adjournment so as to deprive that Sen- 
ator of a chance to reply! The immortal Captain 
Rynders would noi have been guilty of an act like 
that. The protestations were so earnest against 
the motion, that he was obliged to withdraw it, 
but, saying that he would adjourn himself, he 
walked deliberately out of the Senate Chamber 
Up rose Daniel Webster at the same time, and 
moving about as if to draw followers after him, 
took his hat and disappeared. Mr. Cass followed 
with similar formality, Mr. Badger left his 
seat, and other Senators seemed half inclined to 
imitate these magnanimous leaders. We cannot 
but infer that all this was preconcerted, with a 
view to mortify and abash Mr. Hale, and leave 
him to make his defence to empty seats. 

We have described and denounced this shame- 
less, unprovoked attack on Mr. Hale, not because 
he needs our sympathy or support—he is a match 
for all his enemies—but 4hat the people of the 
free States may understand what means are used 
in the Capitol to crush the spirit of freedom, to 
browbeat its special advocates, and keep in coun- 
tenance those Northern men who have resolved 
to defy the solemnly expressed will of their con- 
stituents. 

A word to Mr. Dawson. Some scavenger, 
hunting for materials to gratify a weak malice 
against Mr. Hale, found certain documents in 
New Hampshire annals, showing that Mr. Tale, 
some fifteen years ago, was a strong anti-abolition- 
ist. They are put into Mr. Dawson’s hands, who 
generously volunteers to use them against his 
brother Senator. 

That is one kind of Senatorial magnanimity. 
We will show him another kind. 

Some time during the session, somebody, anx- 
ious to use a Senator as the instrument of his 
spite against Mr. Seward, put into the hands 
of a Senator of Mississippi a speech formerly 
delivered by him at Cleveland, expecting that the 
gallant member would jump at the advantage 
thus offered him. He was disappointed. The 
Senator carried the speech over to Mr. Seward, 
stated how it came into his hands, and told him 
that he did not feel at liberty to avail himself of 
such means of attacking him. The Senator is 
bold and severe opponent, but an honorable one. 


~-_ 


TIVES, LAST WEEK. 


Last week the House was almost exclusively 
occupied, in Committee of the Whole on the Cal- 
ifornia Question, holding morning and evening 
sessions, for the purpose of giving an opportu- 
nity to members who wished to deliver their 
views. The speeches were of course confined to 
one hour each. Some were read, some spoken ; 
one was merely announced, the orator simply 
desiring that it might be considered as having 
been delivered. No effect on the minds of mem- 
bers was expected to be produced, but Represent- 
atives deemed it necessary that their constitu- 
ents should know that they were at their posts. 
For the most part, empty seats rewarded the la- 
bor of the orators. 

JUNE 4, 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi, in his speech on 
the 4th, said the whole question wasin the hands 
of the imperious North—he was in favor of run- 
ning the Missouri Compromise line to the Pa- 
cific, opposed to the Senate plan of compromise, 
and the admission of California as a State. 

John A. King of New York made an anima- 
ted speech, in which he said he would vote for 
the Senate Compromise, if he thought it would 
terminate the controversy, but he did not believe 
it would receive the sanction of the People. He 
insisted on the President’s plan of adjustment. 

Mr. Bingham delivered a strong speech, in 
which he advocated the same views on Slavery 
he had expressed several years ago, earnestly 
urging the Wilmot Proviso. To the Nicholson 
letter he ascribed the defeat of General Cass and 
the Democratic Party in 1848. 

Mr. Booth of Connecticut insisted on the ad- 
mission of California as a State, argued with 
force against the extension of Slavery, and re- 
plied particularly to the arguments of Mr. 
Alston of Alabama on the Bible view of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Howe of Pennsylvania spoke in the eve- 
ning, advocating California and the Proviso, de- 
nouncing the so-called compromise of the Senate, 
as full of wounds, bruises, and putrefying sores. 


He begged the Chairman to remember (for, 
as the seats were empty, he would have to prove 
everything by him) that he was in favor of at- 
taching the Dane Proviso, the Webster Proviso, 
the Wilmot Proviso, alias the Ordinance of 
1787. He did not care if it was called the Jef- 
ferson Proviso, or the John Smith’s Proviso— 
he was in favor of prohibiting slavery in the 
Territories, and preventing the admission of 
any more slave States, and abolishing Slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. If this was not done, remove the seat of 
Government. 

Mr. Venable of North Carolina liked the can- 
dor of Mr. Howe—he preferred the bold assas- 
sin to the midnight robber. 

A compromise may be patched up, but the re- 
sult will be that we shall be buried so deep that 
no hand of resurrection will or should raise us. 
He was fresh from his constituents. He ad- 
dressed them yesterday ; and he told them that 
if they instructed him to vote for the so-called 
« Adjustment,” he would not obey. California 
had sprung up like Jonah’s gourd—not, however, 
for as good a purpose, for that shielded the 
prophet’s head—but had sprung up to take from 
the South her constitutional rights. He was 
willing to run the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific, 
through the Territories, and make the Sierra 
Ne one of the boundaries of California. 








DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- | 


and yet tolerate slave marts here, 


New Mexico, west of the Rio Grande. [le 
would give to Texas al! of her territory, and 
would not consent to offer her a bribe to part 
with a portion of it. He defended the rights of 
the South; and, in the course of his remarks 
said that he never meant to live where there w 8 
no slavery. If it were removed to-mcrrow 
would be in favor of it the next day. 


Mr. Taylor of Ohio did not see any “bleed. 
iug wounds” in the country ; he was in favor of 
the President’s plan; as to a dissolution of the 
Union, the Capitol would crumble in dust before 
the People would listen to the idea. 

At half past nine, the House adjourned. 

JUNE 5, 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee gave notice of an 
amendment he intended to offer to Mr. Doty’s 
bill. It is substantially the plan of compromise 
under discussion in the Senate, with two or three 
amendments, one, striking out the clause impo 
sing a restriction on the Territorial Legislature 
as to Slavery. 

Mr. Dunham of Indiana deprecated excite- 
ment—blamed the conduct of ultras in both sec- 
tions—held that Congress had constitutional 
power to pass the Wilmot Proviso, but it did not 
therefore follow that it ought to use it—and be- 
lieved that the Mexican law prohibited Slavery 
in the Territories. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee had a resolution 
which he intended to offer, read, instructing the 
Committee on Territories to report a bill for the 
admission of California, and for the recognition 
of the Governments already existing in New 
Mexico and Utah. and for the retrocession of the 
District of Columbia. 

He advocated compromise and conciliation, and 
said, if the several propositions in regard to Sla- 
very were separated, he should hold himself un- 

committed as to his action. 

Mr. McLean of Kentucky was not in favor of 
the Senate compromise—he was in favor of some. 
thing like the President’s plan—it was an im 
provement on the Nicholson letter—but he did 
not like either. 

Mr. Hoagland of Ohio opposed the purchase 
of Texan territory, and advocated the ground 
of Non-Intervention with regard to Slavery in 
the Territories. It would save the country froin 
disastrous consequences. It was the doctrine of 
the great Democratic party, to which he belonged 
He had maintained it in the election of 1548, on 
the stump and elsewhere, and he saw no reason 
for departing from it now. The extremes of 
both sides, he said, are anxious that the agitating 
questions shall not be settled. 

[Mr. Hoagland is informed that Non-Interven- 
tion has been voted down in the Senate by South 
ern Democrats.| 


he 








JUNE 6. 

Mr. Tuck charged upon the pro-slavery minor- 
ity waste of time and delay of public bnsiness— 
advocated the Wilmot Proviso—opposed the Sen- 
ate compromise—denounced the Nashville Con- 
vention as unfit to be named the same day with 
the Hartford Convention. 

Mr. Dimmick of Pa. advocated the admission 
of California—contended that Slavery does not 
exist in the Territories—was opposed to all legis- 
lation by Congress respecting it, of course, to 
the Wilmot Proviso—-insisted that the people of 
a Territory ought to be left free to exclude or 
admit it. 

Mr. Bowie of Maryland favored the Senate 
compromise, and eulogized Mr. Clay, considering 
him as the second Moses in the desert surround- 
ing us. 

Mr. Dickey of Pennsylvania said that his con- 
stituents have always been opposed to the institu- 
tion of Slavery, because they believe that it is 
opposed to the interests of society; and he was 
opposed to its extension, and gave his reasons 
for being so. Ile replied to the objections urged 
to the admission of California, and was in favor 
of immediately giving her a place in the Union 

In the evening, Mr. Meade defended a speech 
made by him some months ago—advocated Sla- 
very—denounced fanaticism, and told the Whigs 
and Democrats that they must put it down, or it 
would put them down. 

Mr. Hubbard of Alabama rose to inform the 
Committee what the demands of his constituents 
are. They regard the territory acquired from 
Mexico as common property. Any juggling to 
keep them out of it will not satisfy them. They 
expect to get it. His respect for the place would 
forbid him from saying what he thought of gen 
tlemen if they do not divide. His constituents 
intend to have a part. “You had better let 
them have it,” he remarked; “I tell you for your 
own good.” [Langhter.| 

He proceeded to show that the slaves of the 

South are better fed and clothed, and have more 
given to them out of their labor, than the agri- 
culturists of Europe; and their lot is infinitely 
superior to that of seamstresses who work for 
eighteen cents a day. He likewise referred to 
the large number of whites in the prisons and 
poorhouses of the North. There was more inti- 
delity within sight of Boston than among all the 
| negroes of the South. Giving notice that he in- 
| tended to write out his views, he took his seat. 
| The House adjourned about 10 o’clock 
JUNE 7. 
Mr. Caldwell of Kentucky called upon the 
Democrats to come to the rescue. There was not 
| a Northern Whig from whom they could expect 
anything. He was for the doctrine of Non-In 
tervention. If the [louse would give Territorial 
Governments to New Mexico and Utah, without 
the Proviso, he would vote for the admission of 
California: otherwise, not. 

Mr. Root of Ohio said— 

The North have always manifested their feel 
ings of hostility to slavery ; yet the South ven- 
tured to bring in this territory, and run the 
chance of its being made slave territory. ‘The 
people of the North were all one way ; and there 
would be nothing of doughfacery here, if they 
were honestly represented on this floor. ‘I'he 
Wilmot Proviso was the dread of the South, but 
it had made California a glorious new State, an‘ 
free. And this was glory, and more than glory 
enough. He then paid his respects to Mr. Win- 
throp, who, he said, dodged, sneaked away, during 
the earlier part of the session, to avoid voting for 
the Proviso. The gentleman had said that he 
[Mr. Root] had set a trap to catch him. [f he 
had desired to catch that gentleman, he should 
not have baited his trap with the Wilmot Provi 
so. [Laughter] There were other baits to be 
made use of; aad if he bad one of them he miglit 
count on a capture. 

Mr. Johnson of Arkansas said the North hell 
but one principle—that of excluding the South 
from the Territories. He denounced Mr. Stan- 
ly’s speech—advocated the Missouri Compro- 
mise—repudiated the doctrine of Non-Interven- 
tion—was proud that he had urged the holding 
of the Nashville Convention—said that those of 
the South who denounced it were false and cow- 
ardly. Finally, he urged the support of the 
Southern organ, about to be established here. 

Mr. Duncan of Massachusetts was for the ai- 
mission of California as a State, for the erection 
of Territorial Governments with the Proviso, for 
theabolition of the slave trade, for an amendment 
of the law of 1793, increasing the number ol 
jadges and officials in the case of fugitive slaves, 
and securing the jury trial; and he warmly com 
mended the sagacity evinced in the President = 


plan. 
Mr. Duer introduced a substitute for the bill 
of Mr. Doty, providing for the admission of Cali- 
fornia, for the settlement of the Texan boundary 
question on the principles of Mr. Clay’s Omni- 
bus bill, and authorizing the People of the Terri- 
tories of Utah and New Mexico to form State 
Governments. 
In the evening, Mr. Jackson of Georgia ap- 
pealed to the generons feelings of the North for 
justice. He went for the Missouri Compromise 
line. 
Mr. Durkee of Wisconsin regarded the ae 
struggle as a glorious war—a war between = ; 
and error, between liberty and despotism. n 
nation will rise from its degradation, and reasser 
the Declaration of Independence. Gentlemen ad 
slavery must not be agitated nor discussed. Ww y 
not? ‘Agitation is the very life of a republic ; it 
is the *eoat element which sustains it. There is 
no w establish harmony, order, and justice, 
withon+ :t. We are sanctioning here what we 
deno*aced on the seas a8 piracy, namely, enslav- 
ing the bodies and souls of men, women, an‘ 
children. Gentlemen say, “Hush! do not ag'- 
tate this question, we havea great mission abroad. 
This is gross hypocrisy. He cherget & - ee 
try. e profess to despise the tratic, 
Sor ek talenel ; in the centre of 








| 
| 


the Union. 
The Committee found itself without a quorum 


about ten o’clock, and after eleven, the House ad- 








Then give Territorial Governments to Utah and 


journed. 
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JUNE 8, 

Mr. Phelps of Missouri advocated the admis- 
sion of California, whether in a separate or con- 
joint measure. 

Mr. McMullen of Virginia charged Mr. Phelps 
with favoring the President’s plan. 

Mr. Phelps said he did not—nor could he say 
whether he would favor the Senate plan, till he 
knew what it was. But, he would vote for the 
admission of California. F 

Mr. McMallen said, disguise it as you may, 
the people will take this view of the question: 
those who vote for California, in advance of a 
settlement of the other questions, might as well 
face the music and gallop to the tune of the Wil- 
mot Proviso at once ; for the result will be, New 
Mexico and Utah will follow the example of Cal- 
ifornia, and come in with a slavery prohibition. 
Wherever the American flag goes,a man has a 
right to transfer his property. Do the North act 
like honest men in endeavoring to appropriate all 
to themselves? No; but like thieves. 

Mr. Allen of Massachusetts said that the de- 
bates would be the means of doing good to the 
country at large. It had been shown in the dis- 
cussions that, so far from securing “the blessings 
of liberty,” one of the purposes for which the 
Constitution of the United States was framed, 

something far different is sought. It had been 
shown that liberty, so far from being supreme in 
the Government, holds a subordinate rank. He 
then entered upon history, to demonstrate that 
not only in the acquisition of territory has a 
change come over the Constitution of the coun- 
try, but a great idea enforced of establishing sla- 
very as the paramount duty of this Government, 
and to extend and perpetuate it forever. In the 
course of his remarks, he spoke of the straight- 
forwardness of the Free-Soilers. They had no 
disposition to dodge the Wilmot Proviso; they 
act out their purposes here and elsewhere, and 
openly and fearlessly tell what they will do. 
“ We will,” he said, “surely put a stop to the en- 
croachmeuts of the slave power, break the bands 
of oppression, and let the oppressed go free, and 
secure freedom, not in name, but in fact; not to 
the high, but to the low.” > 

Mr. Thurman of New York was not a sickly 
sentimentalist—he did not believe slavery a sin— 
but it was a political evil, and he would keep it 
out of the Territories. He was in favor of the 
admission of California as a separate measure. 

In the evening, Mr. Hamilton of Maryland, 
Mr. Butler of Pennsylvania, and Mr. McQueen 
of South Carolina, each occupied an hour on the 
same subject ; 

And the House then adjourned till Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


JUNE 10. 

Mr. Bowdon of Alabama spoke against the 
compromise of the Senate, against the President’s 
plan, and went for a partition of territory between 
North and South. 

Mr. Gentry of Tennessee attributed all our 
difficulties to the annexation of Texas and the 
war with Mexico. He was uncommitted as to 
any particular measure. The Senate’s compro- 
mise he did not approve of, but he sustained the 
President’s plan. It was not in the power of the 
House, even if sustained by the President and 
his Cabinet, to destroy the Union, which was safe 
in the hands of the People. 

Mr. McClernand of Illinois spoke of Mr. Wil- 
mot as the source of the present discord. He ad- 
yocated the admission of California, and the es- 
tablishment of the Governments of Utah and New 
Mexico, as measures to be incorporated in one 
bill. Ele was for peace. 

Mr. Woodward of South Carolina protested 
against the admission of California as a State. 

“Mr. Stanton of Tennessee said California had 
no right to claim admission as a State; and as to 
Texas, he would sooner pay her for keeping her 
territory, than parting with any portion of it. 

Mr. Kaufman said Texas would never give up 
one inch of her territory below 34 degrees—that 
for what she surrendered she would never take 
less than twelve millions of dollars —that she 
would then demand the organization of four 
States in her territory below 34 degrees, and that 
Government for New Mexico above that line be 
organized without the Proviso. 

Speeches were subsequently delivered by Mr. 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, Mr. Wellborn of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Harris of Alabama, and Mr. Thompson 
of Pennsylvania; after which, the House ad- 
journed. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tus Vittace Notary. From the Hungarian of Baron 
Eotoor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. 
Farnham, Bookseller, Pennsylvania avenue. 

The Village Notary is an historical romance, 
presenting a lively portraiture of social and espe- 
cially of political life in Hungary. It possesses 
more of the interest of Truth than of Fiction. 








The author is animated, often keenly satirical, 
and weaves a highly interesting story, taking care 
thronghout to give prominence to his political 
views. The Edinburgh Review, we observe, has a 
very flattering notice of it. 





Tur ILLustratED Domestic Bistz. New York: Samuel 
Hueston. For sale by W. Adam, Bookseller, Pennsylvania 
avenne, Washington. 


A reprint of an English work, edited by the 
Rey. Ingram Cobbin, A.M. The style of the ty- 
pography and embellishments do great credit to 
the American publisher. It is indeed a beautiful 
pictorial family Bible. Its distinguishing features 
are, seven hundred wood engravings, many thou- 
sand marginal references, three finely executed 
steel maps, numerous improved readings, @ con- 
nected chronological order, the metrical form 
given to the poetical books, an exposition of each 
chapter, reflections upon each, questions at the 
end of each, and dates affixed to the chapters for 
each morning and evening reading, comprising 
the whole Bible in a year. 

It is to be printed in twenty-five numbers, at 
twenty-two cents apiece. 





Btackwoop's Epinpurcn Macazine. May, 1850. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale as above. 

This number goes largely into politics, Free 
Trade being the special object of its denuncia- 
tion. Lord Palmerston is handled severely, both 
in prose and verse, for his conduct in relation to 
Greece. “ Christopher under Canvass” ig ag bril- 
liant as ever We still miss our old friend, the 
“Green Hand” We shall take care hereafter 
not to be entrapped into reading a story in month- 
ly numbers. This “ Yarn” has been broken for 
two months. 





Tur Story or a Famity. By the Author of the Maiden 
Aunt. Boston: E. Littell & Co. For sale as above. 
We have not yet read this, but we intend to do 
it. We are willing to take anything on trust 
from the author of a work of so much purity, 
beauty, and pathos, as the Maiden Aunt. This 
“ Story of a Family” has been published in num- 
bers in Littell’s Living Age, the editor of which 
has done well in printing it in a distinct form. 





Pictoria Fistp Book or THs Revotution. By Benson 
J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

This work, in the Prospectus, is said to be “a 
pictorial and descriptive record of a journey re- 
cently performed to all the most important his- 
torical localities of the American Revolution.” It 
is to be completed in about twenty numbers, at 
twenty-five cents each. The engravings will 
number some six hundred, and, if we may judge 
from the specimens in the two numbers before us, 
they will form a beautiful collection of pictures 
of the scenes and localities of the Revolution. 
Portraits of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are also to be given, with fac-similes 
of the signatures of each. The typographical and 
artistical execution of the work is worthy of all 
praise. The author says that “He has gathered 
up details of local events from the lips of those 
who were participants therein, or from their chil- 
dren, and in many ways has rescued from utter 
oblivion much which in a few years would have 
been irrecoverably lost.” To obtain materials, he 
has travelled more than eight thousand miles, and 
made more than four hundred original drawings. 





Harrer’s Naw Montuty Magazine. No. 1. June, 1850. 
Price 25 cents. Published and for sale as above. 
This new candidate for public favor cannot fail 
to become popular. Books have less to do now-a- 
days than Periodicals, in instructing the People 
‘nd forming their tastes. It is through Periodi- 





cal Literature that the most gifted writers seek 
access to the reading world. It is correctly re. 
marked by the Publishers, that “the best produc- 
tions of Lamartine, Dickens, Alison, Lever, Bul- 
wer, Croly, and Macaulay, are found in the news- 
Papers and magazines” But it is impossible to 
_ bring all these within reach of the great majority 
note, and henee the importance of well-con- 
Ueted magazines, containing selections of general 
interest and: permanent valee from these numer 
ePublications,“ ZittelPs Living Age” is a work 





of this kind, and its editor has shown himself a 
wise and tasteful purveyor for the American Pub- 
lic. The publishers of this “ New Monthly Mag- 
azine” intend to do their part towards putting 
“such of the Periodical Literature of the day as 
has commanding interest in the hands of all who 
have the slightest desire to become acquainted 
with it.” 

Each number will contain 144 octavo pages, in 
double columns; so that the volume for the year 
will contain almost eighteen hundred pages. Pic- 
torial illustrations are to accompany each number. 
We need not say that it is handsomely printed, 
and ably edited. 

Terms, $3 a year; or 25 cents a number. 





Tus Famity Kitcmen Garvensrr, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables. By Robert Buist, au- 
thor of the American Flower Garden Directory, Rose 
Manual, &c. New York: C. M. Saxton. ss 
From the high reputation of the author as @ 
horticulturist, we should infer that the volume 
before us must be highly instructive and useful 
to the practical gardener. The improvement of 
the kitchen garden is a matter of importance to 
every family. Health and comfort, as well as the 
highest luxury, depend upon the perfection of its 
products. And as the subject is one in which the 
poorest laborer in the land is as much interested 
as the man of wealth, we are assured that this 
new and valuable work will meet with liberal 
patronage. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 





PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. A new series of the Discipline 
of Life. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A novel without the name of its author, unless 
its intrinsic merit is greatly beyond the average, 
is apt to meet with the fate of the fatherless. The 
work above named we should think, from a hasty 
perusal, quite as deserving of success as any of 
the late productions of men eminent in the world 
of letters. 

It can be had at Franck Taylor’s, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 





Tue Marp or OntEans. A Romantic Chronicle. By the 
author of “ Whitefriars.” New York : Harper & Brothers. 
For sale as above. 

This story, as its name indicates, is founded on 
the tragic history of Jeanne D’Arc, the Maid of 
Orleans. We have read it with interest, and can 
recommend it as worthy of perusal to our readers. 
The author has happily brought out the finest 
points in the character of the heroine. Her pa- 
triotism is baptized in her religion, and her lofty 
enthusiasm is so beautifully tempered and soften- 
ed by the gentlest graces of her sex, that the most 
fastidious can scarcely cavil at the unfeminine 
character she is sometimes obliged to assume in 
the prosecution of the high objects to which she 
consecrated her li‘e, and for which she died a 
martyr’s death. The unworthy arts by which 
the author supposes she was deluded into the be- 
lief of the divine authority of her mission, are 
fully exposed, and the heart burns with indigna- 
tion at the baseness which could thus deceive a 
trusting woman. The helpless despair of the poor 
victim, when she begins to suspect the truth of 
the mysterious revelations, is pitiable. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parts, May 23, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The genera) debate on the bill against univer- 
sil suffrage closed last night, after an animated 
discussion of two days. M. Victor Hugo on the 
first day, and M. Canet on the second, bore off 
the honors of the struggle. The heart of Hugo 
the great poet, beats always on the right side’ 
His speeches on the expedition to Rome, the 
transportation of political convicts, the bill of 
public instruction, and the bill against suffrage, 
place him among the first orators. Parts of his 
speech on Tuesday compare advantageously with 
those of Cicero; and the Roman orator never 
prondunced a nobler one than that in which 
Hugo appealed for mercy in behalf of condemned 
patriots. These orations are gems in French 
literature, and are destined to find admirers as 
long as there are Frenchmen whose hearts throb 
with sympathy for the unfortunate. A medal 
has been struck in their honor, and such was the 
rage to have the last, that an edition of one hun- 
dred thousand was exhausted in less than a week. 

M. Canet is an advocate of some celebrity. He 
was for seven years Procureur General under 
Louis Philippe, but was always noted for his 
liberal opinions and manly sentiments. In com- 
mon with his countrymen, he hailed with joy the 
arrival of the February revolution. Unlike 
many of them, his republican faith has been 
strengthened by time. Opposed alike to the 
violence of the Mountain and of the Reaction, he 
has kept himself on the Left of the Centre. His 
speech of yesterday was the outspeaking of an 
honest man and an able orator. Never before 
was the President flagellated so unmercifully, 
and yet in parliamentary rules. The bill was 
criticised in the most masterly manner, and 
sharp satire and overwhelming invective forced 
the majority to produce their best orator to 
answer. M. Montalembert undertook this task, 
but did not succeed in anything but a few coarse 
personal attacks, which appeared to please his 
party. M. Canet has revealed political talents of 
a very high order, and marked his place as a 
future minister. The effect produced by his 
speech was so great, that half the Assembly left 
their seats on the close of it to congratulate him, 
and the sitting was suspended for half an hour. 

M. Leon Faucher reported the bill last Satur- 
day, and the Assembly adjourned until Tuesday ; 
partly to prepare for the discussion, and partly to 
observe the feast of Pentecost. The report is as 
jesuitical as expected, which is all that can be 
said of it. It takes the ground that the bill is 
quite constitutional. 

M. Lamartine has gained no oratorical honors 
or any others this time. How could he, after 
attacking universal suffrage in his Counsellor of 
the People, be eloquent in its defence? M. Lamori- 
ciere has not spoken, and it is said he will not, 
as he expects shortly the staff of a Marshal of 
France. This is a little scandal which you must 
not attach importance to, unless it should turn 
out to be true. M. Theirs, true to his character 
of mover of cat’s paws, has not spoken at all. M, 
Berryer and M. Molé have followed the same 
prudent example. Few of the majority dare to 
speak, because they know that the fate of the 
man who advocates this law is sealed. The act 
will kill him politically, if the Republic survive. 
But the majority will pass the bill. They are 
determined to wreak on universal suffrage the 
lesson given them by the people of Paris, just as 
they destroyed the clubs which exposed their 
conduct, and passed laws to cripple the press 
which dared to censure them. Like snarling 
dogs, they bite the stick which strikes them. Or 
they may be compared to the barbarians brought 
to fight in the gladiatorial shows of Rome: when 
their enemy struck them on the arm, they put 
their hand on the spot ; when he struck them on 
the head, thoy carried their hand to the head 
but never thought of attacking the enemy him- 
self. 

The difficulty with England has lost all im- 
portance. After a delay of six days, the diplo- 
matic correspondence has been laid on the desks 
of members. It is a folio of 240 pages, full of dry 
letters from Athens, London, and Paris. When 
I say it has lost all importance, I mean that no- 
body anticipates any fighting. It is, however, a 
sign of the tendency of the French Government 
toward the Russian alliance. This view is taken 
by La Revue des Deux Mondes, a fast friend of the 
Government. Speaking of this subject, and the 
loss of the last ally of France, it exclaims: “ We 
are reduced to the necessity of turning our eyes 
confidently toward St. Petersburg, but this is not 


sador; has not left Paris, and it is said does not 
expect to leave or be recalled. The explanation 
vein eee resolution to recall M. de 

London was taken by the Cabinet 
i” opposition to the will of the President, who 
wrote to. Lord ; Wi He ea 





our fault” Lord Normanby, the English ambas- | 


M. de ?Huys were recalled; and the President 
was obliged to submit, it being impossible to 
change the Cabinet just now. It was the Presi- 
dent who prevented the report of M. Lafitte’s 
speech, and suppressed the documents for several 
days. 

The police continues its persecutions of the 
press. La Voix du Peuple has ceased to appear. 
The condemnations of M. Langraud, its conductor, 
amount to some ten‘ thousand francs fine, and 
three years and a half imprisonment. The people 
are calm, and there is less prospect than ever of 
an attempt at resistance. They will wait a little 
longer. Some of the Paris journals quote with 
expressions of horror the advertisement in the 
New Orleans papers of one W. B. Rourk, of Lou- 
isiana. It is an advertisement, in regular form, of 
blood-hounds trained to catch negroes, so long as 
the trail is fresh. Charge, ten dollars for each 
capture. 

The news has reached here of the death of 
Tao-Kwan, Emperor of China. [is oldest survi- 
ving son, Se-hin, has succeeded him on the throne: 
This gentleman is but nineteen years of age, and 
in excellent health, so that he has the prospect of 
a long reign before him. His father seems to be 
deeply regretted by all the journals of Paris, 
which devoted a good deal of space to the defunct 
on Tuesday morning. The fact that there was no 
session of the Assembly on Monday, and the ab- 
sence of all other news, may account for this ex- 
cessive grief. 

A letter from Vienna represents the people as 
very backward to vote for the members of the 
municipal council. Not more than one-tenth of 
the voters had been inscribed. This astonishes 
and displeases the Government papers, which rate 
the people soundly for not using the right of suf- 
frage. They forget to mention that the council 
has no importance whetever, the city being still 
in a state of siege. 

The first vote in the Commons on the bill for 
the abolition of the vice-royalty in Ireland showed 
a large majority in its favor. The vote stood— 
170 to 17. 

A law for the regulation of the system of public 
instruction has been passed in the Lower House 
of Belgium, with such conditions as to excite, to a 
high degree, the wrath of the Catholic clergy- 
The bishops and archbishops have laid before the 
Senate a petition—or, to give it its proper name, 
a protest—against the enactment of the law. But 
it is not probable that the protest will produce 
any effect. Belgium presents a state of things 
worthy of study. Though there are only a few 
thousand Protestants in the whole kingdom, the 
Catholic clergy have been successively driven 
from the Cabinet, chased from public employments, 
and deprived of the direction of education, which 
had been in their hands time out of mind. The 
secret of this is, that the absolutist tendencies of 
the Catholic clergy are too great to be tolerated 
even in Catholic Belgium. 

GERMANY, 

The Congress called by Austria at Frankfort 
has done nothing. The situation was a very awk- 
ward one for the Austrian Envoy, who found 
himself surrounded, on the first day, by his old 
allies, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony, but not 
one of the powers of the Prussian Union was there. 
In despair, he adjourned the Congress until some- 
thing should be heard from Prussia. No meeting 
has been held since. 

The Congress at Berlin has accomplished more 
than this, but has not established anything firmly. 
The two Hesses, Dessau, and the Mecklenburgs, 
will most certainly retire. This result is attempted 
to be disguised by the Prussian Court, which gives 
out that these powers have not finally decided, 
and that their places in the College of Princes will 
be kept open for them. The other parties to the 
treaty of May 26th agreed to two measures which 
I note as the only ones of any importance: 1. The 
formation of a Provisory Government of the Union. 
This is limited to a duration of six weeks, when 
the parties will decide whether it shall be contin- 
ued. For this short time, M. Mantenffel, of Prus- 
sia, is to act as Minister of the Interior, and M. 
Schleinitz as Minister of Foreign Affairs. They 
hold the same offices in Prussia. 2. The substitu- 
tion of the College of Princes to the Council of 
Administration for the Government of the Union 
of North German States. The advantage in this 
is, that the votes of the College will be decided by 
the majority of voices, while in the Council, unan- 
imity was necessary. 

The different parties to the Union are free to go 
to the Congress at Frankfort, or to send. They 
will all either go or send. Negotiations may 





therefore be expected to commence in a day or 
two at Frankfort, where something new may 
patched up, or a return made to the treaty of 1815: 
This last is most probable. . 

Nothing effectual will be done for the establish- 
ment of Germany on a solid basis, until the people 
clear away all this rubbish of princes and kings. 

PIEDMONT. 

The conduct of Archbishop Franzoni, of 
Turin, is the prominent topic, at present, in Pied- 
mont. This ecclesiastic was so outraged at the 
abolition, by Sicardi’s law, of the ecclesiastical 
courts and the right of convents and churches to 
shelter criminals from the pursuit of justice, that 
he issued a circular to the priests, requiring them 
to refuse to appear or testify in any civil court 
without the permission of the bishop of the diocese. 
This was organizing a revolt against the law of 
the land. The Government attorney cited the 
archbishop to appear and answer to a charge made 
against him; the citation was neglected. The 
judge of the court then offered the archbishop to 
visit him at his palace, and examine him there, 
but the archbishop refused to open his doors. No 
other course was left open to the Government 
than an arrest in due form, which was accordingly 
made. This energy of the Government has filled 
the people of Piedmont with joy, but the priest- 
hood consider the archbishop a martyr, and have 
commenced, after their fashion, a war on the 
Government. Their way of carrying on the cam- 
paign in this: the churches are hung in mourning, 
and relays of priests keep up, from morning till 
night, the doleful chant of imvinculis (in chains.) 
This weeping of the whole fraternity may have 
the same effect on King Emmanuel, as the never- 
ceasing tears of David Copperfield’s acquaintance, 
Mrs. Gummidge, had on the good-hearted Peg- 
gotry. “She’s always a crying for the old un,” 
would he say before giving up. : 

Second only in importance to this conflict be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal, is the bill pro- 
posed, on the 13th, by the Piedmontese ministry, 
for the suppression of all existing estates in tail 
and majorats, a species of trust estate in tail for 
the oldest son. ‘This will pass the two Houses. 
It is a fatal blow at the nobility, which cannot long 
subsist under a system of equal division of prop- 
erty among all the children, or even of free 
alienation. 

These two attacks, one on the priesthood and the 
other on the nobility, show that the march of 
Piedmont is slowly in advance. A little more 
speed would be advisable. 

THE COURT AT PARIS, 

When the people of Paris burnt the throne of 
Louis Philippe on the place Bastille, they did so 
to symbolize what seemed to them true, that the 
luxuriousness, nepotism, corruption, and spirit of 
self-aggrandizement, inseparable from a throne, 
had perished before the anger of an outraged na- 
tion. They did not intend to wreak a petty spite 
against half a dozen gilded sticks, and four yards 
of red velvet. This bonfire was well enough. It 
should have been, however, a pledge of the revolu- 
tionizers to destroy the pedestal of the throne also, 
to sweep away that vast system of corruption 
devised by the monarchy for its support, and re- 
quiring a monarchy for its own permanence. 
Why drive off Louis Philippe, and leave untouch- 
ed his hosts of interested partisans, the swarms 
of corrupt judges, notaries, agréés, courtiers of 
commerce, prefects, avoués, diplomatists, civil and 
military functionaries, priests salaried by the 
State, hospital directors, prison directors, civil 
engineers, chiefs of bureaux, commanders of 
gendarmerie &c., &c., numbering at least five hun- 
dred thousand, and all feeling their fat offices 
menaced continually by the Republic. They 
need a court and a King to protect them in priv- 
ileges opposed to the popular interests, and would 
just as soon accept Louis Napoleon, as any of the 
Bourbons. These are the men who are now the 
most persevering and dangerous enemies of the 
Republic, which left them in full possession of all 
their power for evil. The great error of the 
Provisory Government was its feebleness; it 
listened too much to Lamartine, and too little to 
Ledru Rollin. Instead of disarming its deadly 
enemies, it threw aside its own weapons, and bar- 
ed its breast in a generous appeal to the gratitude 
and sentiment of honor of the vanquished. Fee- 
bleness and folly! there was no sentiment of 
honor to appeal to. 

The same error killed the revolution in Ger- 
many. Kings and Princes were left on their 
thrones after beeing humiliated. z 

_ The same error caused the failure of the insur- 
rection in Lombardy and Piedmont. Italian patriots 
imagined the folly of that using a King and a nobili- 
ty as the instruments of a national resistance to 
an emperor and nobility. They have suffered 
biterly for their fault. 
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country against a general who had placed himself 
in such a position as to make his surrender un- 
avoidable. 

The Republicans of Venice and of Rome sus- 
tained themselves at home without difficulty, be- 
cause they took an entirely different course. They 
killed nobody, persecuted nobody, but they de- 
prived at once the enemies of the new order of 
things of all official influence. 

The Provisory Government, under Lamartine, 
acted more feebly than the American A bolition- 
ists would do, if, after getting the majority in the 
nation and in Congress, and electing a President, 
they should go about filling all the places in the 
Cabinet, all the legations, offices in the army and 
navy, and all other places in the gift of the Ex- 
ecutive, with slaveholders, by way of appeasing 
the wrath of these gentlemen. Such a policy was 
worse suited to France, because there are so many 
monopolies, and there is so much more cunning 
and ability in the classes which enjoy privileges. 

These classes have had the President under 
their thumb ever since his election, cajoling and 
flattering him, and attempting to give him all the 
external appearance of a King, in order to pre- 
vent the trappings of royalty from going out of 
fashion in France. All his faults have been com- 
mitted in conformity with their advice. Perhaps 
nothing illustrated more clearly their views than 
the manner of organizing the household of the 
President. They advised him to take at once the 
servants of Louis Philippe, thus changing the 
Court as little as possible. This was copying his 
uncle, who, when he became Emperor, took back 
the old marquises, chamberlains, lords of the sta- 
bles, &c. The liveries in one case were as good 
as those in the other. One hears now at the Ely- 
sée such phrases as “the Prince is in his cham- 
ber;” “his Highness has condescended to take a 
ride this morning ;” “ Monseigneur is slightly in- 
disposed.” The detail of the organization of the 
Presidential family is thus stated in one of the 
weekly papers: “One aide-de-camp ; seven offi- 
cers of ordnance ; eleven principal and subordi- 
nate secretaries ; nine confidential secretaries in 
the private cabinet ; four members of the medical 
staff; four stewards and assistants; two treasu- 
rers ; twenty-five military officers attached to the 
post of the Elysée; a police chief and two secre- 
taries ; one regisseur, or controller of accounts, 
and seven assistants; fifty-four valets de chambre ; 
a laundress and six subordinates; six porters; 
seventeen waiters at table, bottke-washers, and 
scullions ; seven gardeners, and a curator of the 
stables with nineteen under hostlers; amourtting 
in all to one hundred and eighty-three persons, 
who belong strictly to the President’s family. 
This does not include his visiters, norshis three 
prettly little daughters, nor their mother, nor yet 
the police agents’ of the Elysée, who would in- 
crease the number to about six hundred. 

To make head against the expenses of this es- 
tablishment, the President has an annual income 
of 1,200,000 francs—or a daily one of about $666. 
Louis Philippe’s income was largér, and he is 
reputed to have been a strict economist ; but he 
left some twenty-five millions of francs in debt. 
Louis Philippe had but one table, to which he 
and all his family sat down; the President is 
rather more stylish, for he has three—one for him- 
self and friends, one for the higher officers about 
his Court, and a third for those of lower grade, 
besides those for the domestics. He will scarcely 
go out of office rich, although he may be 4 better 
economist than Louis Philippe. No other man 
than the President could sustain such an estab- 
lishment for less than twice the amount of his 
salary ; but everything appears to be going on 
swimmingly. He has even purchased one or two 
country estates with his economies, paid fifty 
thousand francs towards a cité ouvriére, which has 
since been sold at auction, and given to charitable 
purposes a good deal of money. The exact sum 
may be learnt from the announcements in the 
different Government journals. 

There is no doubt, then, that we have a true 
prince at the head of affairs, and all the externals 
of the royalty. When the Prince President goes 
out to ride, he is nearly always followed by a 
troop of lancers or dragoons, and escorted by a 
brilliant staff. All that is between France and 
a monarchy like that of Louis Philippe is univer- 
sal suffrage and that uncomfortable obligation to 
change the President in 1852. Cannot these ob- 
stacles be thrust aside? This is now the.object 
of the reaction. Some want to repeal the act 
banishing the Bourbons, and run one of them for 
President at the next election. Yours, &c. 


—— — 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


The Nashville True Whig gives the following 
imperfect list of delegates to the Nashville Con- 
vention : 

From Georgia—Gov. McDonald, Messrs. Bled- 
soe Warner, Rouland, Crawford, Fouche, Gibson, 
Ramsey, and Benning. 

S. Carolina—Hon. Langdon Cheeves, Messrs. 
Hammond, Otterson, Bradley, Whitner, Young, 
Gregg, Chestnut, Hanna, Allston, Hon. F. W. 
Pickens, Drayton Nance, Messrs. Trenholm, 
Du Bose, Jamison, Pratt, Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, 
R. W. Barnwell. 

Mississippi—Judge Sharkey, Judge Smith, 
Judge Clayton, Gov. Matthews, Col. Word, Maj. 
Neil, Messrs. Pettus, Prewit, Speight McRay, 
Wilkenson. 

Alabama—Gov. Fitzpatrick, Judge Coleman, 
Judge Goldthwaite, Judge Walker, S. Buford, 
Clay, Shorter, Winston, Cooper, Boykin Lanier, 
Chapman Johnson, Nance, Gorce, Col. Davis, 
Abercrombie, and Gunn. 

Arkansas—J. H. Powell, D. B. Green. 

Florida—Col. Pearson. 

Teras—J. Pinckney Henderson, R. W. Greer. 

Virginia—Hon. Beverly Tucker, W. O. Goode, 
and Gen. Gordon. 


Eight States represented, only three of them 
fully. 

June 8th, the sixth day of the session, the 
Committee on Resolutions made their report, 
which we have not yet seen. Whatever the res- 
olutions were, they were all adopted on Monday, 
by the unanimous vote of each delegation, except- 
ing one of the delegates from Virginia. The ad- 
dress, with some amendments proposed, was re- 
committed. 


CONNECTICUT-NO ELECTION OF SENATOR. 


The House, on Wednesday week, balloted twice 
for a United States Senator to serve from March 
4, 1851, in place of Hon. Roger S. Batpwin, with 
the following result : 











Last week's ballot. 
com — 
Ist. 2d. Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 

Isaac Toucey(D) - - - 93 88 98 98 97 98 96 
R.S. Baldwin(W.) - - - 95 94 94 94 94 94 93 
John M. Niles(F.S.) - - 15 15 17 18 18 17 17 
C.F. Cleveland,(sortofF.S)10 9 10 10 9 8 8 
Chapman (W.)- - + - - eta D rdn ew ac: 
O.S.Seymour- - - = - oe ae sa ee ie 
Catlin(D) - - - + =: = .: -——-— - —- == 
S.C. Ingham - - - - - —-— lm ae — = 8 
Total - ---- 217 214 220 220 219 218 217 


After these two attempts, the matter was fur- 
ther postponed till next Wednesday. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, June 9, 1850. 

The new American ocean steamer Atlantic ar- 
rived here this afternoon, bringing Liverpool 
dates to the 29th ult., being four days later than 
the accounts by the royal mail steamer America. 

The Atlantic made her passage from Liverpool 
to her wharf in this city, in precisely 11 days 
and 4 hours, which, though a short time, is not 
up to her speed. She brings seventy passengers, 
all of whom speak in high terms of her manage- 
ment, comforts, capacities, &c. é 

Among the passengers in the Atlantic are S. P. 
Christie, Mr. Brognard, A. J. China, H. Lewis 
and lady, John Potter, Louis Du Lenet, and Mr 
Ashmead, of Philadelphia. 

PERSIA AND GREECE, 

The King of Persia has been assassinated. 

The Grecian question has given great dissatis- 
faction to European Powers. 

RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA, 

The withdrawal of the Russian Minister from 
England is hourly anticipated, and it is believed 
that trouble may follow. This circumstance is 
producing much speculation in the political cir- 
cles. 

The King of Prussia, who, it will be reeollect- 
ed, was shot through the arm with a pistol ball 
fired at him by a lieutenant of the artillery, for 
the purpose of assassination, 18 in a very critical 
condition. His arm is greatly swollen from the 
wound, and, at the latest accounts, his pain was 
so great that he had been unable to sleep for sey- 
eral nights. It is feared that mortification may 
ensue, and cause either the necessity of amputa- 
tion or death. 

FRANCE. 

It is e that the electoral law will under- 

extensive alterations. The French President 
ao the publication of the newspaper 
called the Napoleon, on account of the 
in it of articles calculated to envenom the 
tiations pending in England relative to the a. 
ment of the Greek question. 

THE MARKETS, : 

The Cotton Market, from the departure of th 
America to the sailing of the Atlantic, remained 
firm in Liverpool, and a shade advance had been 
obtained on previous quotations. On Monday 
there were sales of 10,000 ata shade im- 

ovement on the 


of the previous week. 
Sal "on ‘Tucoday, of 7,000 bales, about one-half 


of which was taken by speculators at about the 
same 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts 
continue favorable, especially from Manchester. 
Yarns for India in demand. The feeling gains 
ground that the present prices of cotton will re- 
main permanent. 

Breadstuffs—The prevailing opinion that an 
arrangement of the difficulty between France and 
England had been effected, caused breadstuffs to 
droop. Flour has declined about 6d. per barrel, 
and wheat 2d. per bushel, or 6d. to 1s. per quar- 
ter. The price of corn has been sustained. A 
cargo of yellow, just arrived, has sold at 32s. per 
quarter. 

Provisions and groceries generally without 
much change. 


LATEST FROM HAVANA. 

The steamer Georgia arrived at New York on 
Saturday night, from Chagres. She touched at 
Havana, and brings advices from that place to 
the 4th of June. Her news is thus stated through 
the Telegraph : 

The United States steamer Saranac had entered 
the harbor of Havana previous to the Georgia’s 
sailing, and was to leave soon for Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. The sloops of war Albany and German- 
eomwn Were cruising off the harbor. On the 4th, 
an American brig, from which was taken some 
California emigrants, supposed to be invaders, 
was towed past the Georgia and Saranac into the 
upper harbor. The Georgia was captured at the 
same time, and anchored at the mouth of the 
harbor. The persons captured in these ves- 
sels are confined in Moro Castle, and all ac- 
cess to them is denied to the American Consul. 
It is generally believed at Havana that there is 
no evidence against these vessels or prisoners, 
the vessels having regularly cleared for Chagres. 

At the sailing of the Georgia, Havana was 
comparatively quiet. All the officers and men 
engaged in the fight against Lopez were liber- 
ally rewarded—the officers receiving crosses, and 
the men money. 





—_—_s-——_—— 


FURTHER FROM CUBA. 

The Spanish steamer Tridente, from Havana 
May 29th, (on her way to England.) putinto New 
York for repairs on Saturday. 

By this arrival we learn that the excitement 
consequent upon the abortive attempt at invasion 
had subsided. ‘There had been no other landing 
effected than that at Cardenas. The Spanish 
steamship Pizarro had taken thirty-nine persons 
on board two small vessels, off Woman’s Island, 
and carried them to Havana. Mr. Campbell, the 
United States Consul, demanded them from the 
Commander, but he refused to give them up. 
They were still in confinement in Moro Castle. 
Four only of the men that were left at Cardenas 
by General Lopez. had been shot. 

The cholera had entirely left Havana, and busi- 
ness had commenced to flow through its ordinary 
channels. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Frinay, June 7, 1850. 

The Senate was occupied the larger part of the 
day in the discussion of the boundary of Texas, 
on the amendment of Mr. Clemens affirming that 
boundary as settled by her law of limits, passed 
by the Congress of Texas in 1836. The debate 
was various and protracted. In the course of it, 
Mr. Webster declared his opinion that it was 
competent now, for the United States to bring 
suit against the State of Texas for the territory 
to which each laid claim ; but, he was in favor of 
settling the question by compromise. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and the vote stood— 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Butler, 
Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Downs, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Bright, Ciss, Chase, Clarke, Clay, Coop- 
er, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge 
of lowa, Douglas, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, 
Mangum, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
Upham, Walker, Webster, Whitcomb—37. 

Mr. Foote offered the following amendment ; 
after which, the Senate adjourned : 

“Strike out the tenth line, and to the word 
‘thereon,’ inclusive, in the eleventh line of the 
thirty-ninth section, and insert in lieu thereof, 
‘ where the thirty-fourth degree of north latitude 
crosses said river. ” 

At the end of the bill add as follows: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to impair 
any rights which the State of Texas may now 
have to any territory claimed by her, under and 
by authority of her line of boundary of 1836, in 
the event that the terms proposed to said State of 
Texas should not be accepted, in the same man- 
ner as if this act had not passed: And provided, 
also, That nothing in this act contained shall be 
so construed as to contravene the principle of 
compromise on the subject of slavery embodied in 
the Texas resolutions of annexation, in regard to 
the Territory, the cession of which on the part 
of Texas is provided for by this act.” 


Sarurpay, June 8, 1850. 

Mr. Chase presented some of the usual series 
of petitions on the subject of slavery and fugitive 
slaves. 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, reported back the bill from the House, enti- 
tled “An act making further appropriation for 
public buildings in the Territories of Minnesota 
and Oregon.” 

Mr. D. explained the bill, and after some de- 
bate upon its provisions by Messrs. Butler, King, 
Jones, Underwood, Foote, and Douglas, 

The question was then taken, and the bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the bill reported by the select committee of thir- 
teen. 

The question pending was on an amendment 
to a part of the 39th section, containing the pro- 
posed boundaries of Texas. 

Mr. Clemens moved to amend the amendment. 

Mr. Foote explained his amendment, and ac- 
cepted the amendment of Mr. Clemens as a mod- 
ification of his own. 

Mr. Clay defended the boundary as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. Rusk supported the proposition to make 
the 34th parallel the southern boundary of New 
Mexico. 

Messrs. Mangum, Clay, Rusk, Douglas, Foote, 
and Pratt, continued the debate. 

Mr. Foote then withdrew his amendments. 

Mr. Douglas moved to strike out the whole of 
the provision, and insert the following: 

“The northern boundary of the State of Tex- 
as shall be a line drawn due east from the Rio 
Grande at the southern end of the Jornado del 
Muerto, or Journey of the Dead, to the Red riv- 
er, and thence down the centre of said river; and 
the eastern boundary of the Territory of New 
Mexico shall be the range of mountains or divi- 
ding ridge separating the waters flowing into the 
Rio Grande from the waters flowing into the Ar- 
kansas and Red rivers” 

Mr. Pratt gave notice of the following amend- 
ment: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to amend, abrogate, or 
affect the resolutions of annexation, it being the 
true intent and meaning of this act that the said 
resolutions shall not be altered, annulled, or af- 
fected by anything herein contained.” 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi opposed the princi- 
ple of buying this territory at all. He denied 
that there was any constitutional power to pur- 
chase this territory from Texas: the powers of 
the Government to purchase territory within the 
States were clearly and definitely limited. 

Messrs. Clay, Berrien, and Downs, all expressed 
a different opinion. 

Mr. Davis replied, and Mr. Downs rejoined. 

Mr. Foote followed in support of the amend- 
ment, and in 4 reply to a circular lately issued 
by General Wallace of South Carolina. He 
spoke of the effect of this bill as in no wise deter- 
mining the question of slavery. 

Mr. Hale followed in response. 

Mr. Dawson replied to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and read from several New Hamp- 
shire papers to show that that Senator was in 
1835 ultra in his opposition to Abolitionists; and 
warmly supported Mr. Van Buren—“ the North- 
ern man with Southern principles.” 

Mr. Hale rejoined : and then, on motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, June 10, 1850. 


After the transaction of the ordinary morning 
business, the Senate at 12 o’clock proceeded to 
the consideration of the report of the Committee of 
Thirteen. ; 

‘Mr. Benton moved that the further considera- 

of this bill be postponed till the fourth of 
March in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one. He alluded to the character of the 
bill, and its avowed object to restore peace and 
harmony to a di country. ‘He said that 
he did not believe there was any distress in the 
country. He believed that the nation was in the 
meee of every blessing that was possible. 

e did not imagine that any of that distress 
and alarm, so poe rk pictured by the Senator 
from Kentucky, existed among the people. He 
did not believe in the existence of those five gap- 





‘ounds so fearfull: ured by the Senator, 
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gers of his left hand. The Senator had but five 
fingers on his hand, and he (Mr. B) thought that 
perhaps the reason why there were no more 
wounds than five was, that the Senator had no 
more fingers on his left hand. 

He then said that in this compromise the com- 
mittee make California the scape-goat for all the 
sins of slavery in the United States. He read 
from some work to show what was the orgin of the 
word scape-goat, and read a description of the cap- 
ture of the goat, the covering of his head with scar- 
let cloth, and then the ceremony of the high 
priest confessing over the head of the goat all the 
sins and transgressions of the nation. After this, 
the goat was carried to a mountain, and the cloth 
being removed, he was shoved backwards down 
the mountain to prevent him from jumping to 
save his life. He then drew an analogy between 
this proceeding and the conduct manifested to- 
wards California, by making her admission de- 
pendent on the passage of remedies for evils grow- 
ing out of slavery. 

He examined the report on the subject of the 
proposed boundary of Texas, and said that one 
error of the committee was, that it assumed that 
there was a difficulty existing between Texas and 
New Mexico. There was no such thing. New 
Mexico was no party. Her territory was the 
property of the United States, and the difficulty 
was between Texas and the United States, and 
was to be settled by them. The case was one of 
which the Supreme Court had original jurisdic- 
tion, and the United States had the power and 
the right to bring Texas into court, even without 
her consent. 

He then examined the boundary line proposed 
by the committee, and said that, if it were adopted 
as the northern boundary of Texas, it would take 
about seven hundred thousand square miles from 
the flank of what was New Mexico, as laid down 
anciently. He cited Humboldt and other writers, 
and also various maps, to show the ancient bound- 
aries of New Mexico ; also, to show that the ter- 
ritory cut off by the line proposed by the com- 
mittee was the ancient pasture grounds, and 
also that therein was the region whence the 
inhabitants of New Mexico obtained their salt. 

He then alluded to the subject of slavery, and 
said that his early principles upon the subject of 
the necessities of two racesdwelling together, and 
upon the doctrine of emancipation, were derived 
from reading Virginia authority. The principles 
formed in early life he still maintained. He was 
opposed to inflicting any evil upon any people 
which could not be remedied. He was opposed to 
extending slavery to those who have it not. 

The committee had also reported two smaller 
bills which were dangling at the tail of this com- 
promise. He would not now discuss them. They 
were not under consideration, though they formed 
part of the scheme which was to be taken as a 
whole under the penalty (not, however, suggested 
by the committee) of being gazetted as enemies to 
compromise, and of being played at by the or- 
gans. One of these organs was sadly out of tune, 
it was cracked and disjointed, but still they were 
called upon to dance to its music. This old or- 
gan, which was not very good in its best days, 
and whose piping has become so discordant from 
having played so long on the four “ I’s”—“ Fifty- 
Four Forty or Fight”—is wholly out of order 
and wanting in harmony—still calls upon them 
to dance to its music. It is now cracked, and 
presents wounds more gaping than those pointed 
out by the Senator from Kentucky. He could 
not dance to such music. 

The bills which have been taken by this com- 
mittee and conjoined into a compromise, had been 
already before the Senate before this committee 
went out. The California bill, the bills giving 
Territorial Governments to Utah and New Mex- 
ico, had been reported by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Territories long before this com- 
mittee went out. The bill respecting fugitive 
slaves had been reported early in the session by 
the Committee on the Judiciary; a portion of 
that part of the bill relating to Texas had been 
introdnced by himself. They were all on the ta- 
bles of the Senators. It was said that a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. This did 
not hold good in this respect. These bills, when 
laid on the tables of Senators, did not, it would 
appear, smell at all; they did not reach the olfac- 
tories of the nation at all. But as soon as this 
grand committee took them up, and their adopted 
father placed them together, then they became 
something great, and the whole nation experien- 
ces their odor. He did not know how this could 
be accounted for. He could not understand it. 
He was a reading man, and read the papers, par- 
ticularly the advertisements. He would call the 
attention of the Senate to an extract from an ad- 
vertisement of old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s sarsa- 
parilla. It would be remembered that there was 
a young Dr. Townsend, who also manufactured a 
sarsaparilla balsam. They both extracted from 
the same root, yet there was a great difference 
between their syrups. 

The old Dector proceeds in his advertisements 
to give the reason for this. Mr. B. then read an 
extract from the advertisement of Dr. Townsend, 
which was something to the following effect : 

“ Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves 
with age, and never changes, but for the better; 
because it is prepared on scientific principles by & 
scientific man. The highest knowledge of chem- 
istry and the latest discoveries of the art have 
all been brought into requisition in the manufac- 
ture of the Old Dr’s sarsaparilla. The sarsapa- 
rilla root, it is well known to medical men, con- 
tains many medicinal properties, and some prop- 
erties which are inert or useless, and others 
which, if retained in preparing it for use, pro- 
duce fermentation and acid, which is injurious 
to the system. Some of the properties of the 
sarsaparilla are so volatile that they entirely 
evaporate and are lost in the preparation if they 
are not preserved by a scientific process, known only 
to those experienced in its manufacture. More- 
over these volatile principles, which fly off in va- 
por, or as an exhalation under heat, are the very 
essential medical properties of the root, which give 
to it all its value.” 

Mr. B. said that the secret was, that the vola- 
tile properties which the old doctor, being a sci- 
entific man, secured and preserved, slipped 
through the fingers of the young doctor, and 
were lost to the medicine. The old doctor also 
had a caution in his advertisement, which warned 
the public that they would know the preparation 
of the old doctor, as none was genuine unless his 
name was labelled upon it. 

Mr. Hale followed Mr. Benton, in reply to 
the personal assault made upon him by Mr. Daw- 
son, who repeated his remarks. After which, the 
Senate adjourned. 





CONGRESS ON TUESDAY. 


General Cass spoke in the Senate on Tuesday, 
sustaining the course of Mr. Webster, and op- 
posing Mr. Benton. Mr. Dayton followed, and 
subjected the Texan boundary question to a 
searching examination. 

In the House, Mr. McDowell closed the debate 
on the California question. Then commenced 
the struggle. The bill of Mr. Doty for the ad- 
mission of California being in order, various 
points of order were made as to what amend- 
ments had priority. 

By a decision of the Committee overruling the 
Chair, Mr. Green’s amendment for running the 
Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific was 
pronounced in order first. To this members 
would move amendments, successively, each mak- 
ing a speech of five minutes, and then withdraw- 
ing his amendment, there being interludes of mo- 
tions that the Committee rise, &c., &c. At last 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


The game of obstruction has been commenced— 
how long it will be kept up, will depend upon the 
wisdom and nerve of the minority. 


—_-_s —-— 


MR. WHITCOMB'S SPEECH. 


We have been waiting for the appearance of 
Mr. Whitcomb’s speech, to do that gentleman 
justice. He pronounces our article in error in 
many points. When the speech is ready, we shall 
notice it. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, June 10, 1850. 

The stock market is rather quiet. Treasury 
note 6’s, 116 ; and coupons, 119 offered. 

Flour steady —$5.50 a $5.68 for common State 
brands; pure Genesee, $6.124¢ a $6.31; South- 
ern, $5.68 a $5.75. Corn meal, $2.94a $3. Rye 
flour, $3 a $3.0614. 

Transactions in wheat small, and prices droop- 
ing. Corn has declined to 66 cents for mixed, and 
67 cents for yellow. Oats, 43.47 cents. Rye, 
62 a 63 cents. 








Puitapevpnta, June 10, 1850. 

Stocks are steady. Treasury note 6’s, 116 of- 
fered ; Pennsylvania 5’s, 9644 a 9637. 

Flour somewhat heavier, Common brands, 
$5.25. Corn meal, $2.94a $3. Rye flour, $3 a 
$3.0614. 

Grain is steady, but not active. Red wheat, 
$1.19 a $1.21; white, $127 a $130. Corn is 
steady—yellow selling at 65 a 67 cents, and white 
at 64 a 65 cents. Rye, 62 a 63 cents. Sales of 
‘Oats at 42 a 44 cents. 





Provisions steady. Meas $10.94 a $11 
prime, $9.25, Lard, 7.0 18 seat <a 
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largest business of any 
kind in the country. This is the re- 
system and extensive advertising. 

- FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassay street, New York. O 

of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals a 


LITTELUS LIVING AGE, 


(yostaers OF No. 318. — Price, 


cents. twelve and a haif 


1. German Popular Prophecies.—Blackwood’s Mugu>in ™ 

2. A Regiment During the Russian Campaign.— J), 3 

3. Death of Wordsworth.— Times. 

4. Commercial mission to Japan.— United Service Magu- 
zine. 

5. Lettice Arnold, Chap. 1.—Ladies Companion. 

6. Sir Henry Bulwer at Baltimore.— Ecuminer. 

7. Fngland, France, and Russia— Commercial Advertis er, 
Times. 

POETRY. 

Woman’s Faith. Sleeping Girl. To a Motber on the 
Death of an infant. To Burns’s Highland Mary. To an 
Angel of Kaphael’s. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan. New Booka. 





WAsHInGTon, December 27 , 1845. 

Of allthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollare a year, by 
E. LITTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
~Sma r nam and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
nD. 














PROSPECTUS OF “THE SOUTHERN PRESS.” 

A® Association of gixty-three members of Congress, Sen- 

ators and Representatives, have constituted the under- 
signed a committee to superintend the establishme: t of a 
Southern Press at Washington City, to be devoted to the 
exposition and defence of Southern rights/and institntion:, 
the dissemination of correct information as to Northern pol- 
icy, and the course of political affairs gencrally, without ref- 
erence to the old party lines of Whig and Democrat. Ar- 
rangements are now in progress promptly to inaure the 
issue of such a paper, under the title of 


“THE SOUTHERN PRESS,” 


for the conduct of which suitable editors have been engaged, 
who will also receive the aid of a number of eminent and 
able contributors. 

There will be both a tri-weekly and weekly issue—the lat- 
ter to contain substantially the same matter as the former, 
and intended to reach those points of the country whose 
mail facilities are limited. 

A dai ly issne will be added hereafter, should it be deemed 
advisable or necessary by the press and people of the South- 
ern States. 

The paper will not be exclusively political, but will em- 
brace on its broad sheet the general news of the day, do- 
mestic and foreign, by mail and telegraph; commercial and 
agricultural intelligence, literary criticisms, original essays 
literary and miscellaneous; and, in short, all those items of 
general interest, the collected aggregate of which constitutes 
the interesting and valuable newspaper. Great care will be 
taken to give full and correct reposts of the proceedings and 
debates in both Houses of Congress, as well as the action of 
the local Legislatures on the Southern question. 

A limited number only of advertisements will be received, 
the main object being to furnish a large amount of reading 
thatter. 

The paper will be printed on a sheet equal in eize to those 
of the other Washington papers, and the material will be 
procured especially for the purpose. 

{t is confidently hoped that every true friend to the South 
Will aid in procuring subscribers and forward the names, 
with the amount subscribed, to some Southern representa- 
tive at Washington, forthwith. 

Postmasters are authorized by law to remit subscriptions 
free of postage. 

TERMS. 


For tri-weekly during the session of Congress, and 
semi-weekly during the recess, the price will be, 
per annum ° - ° : - - - $5 00 

Weekly paper - : - - > 200 


The price of subscription must be paid invariably in ad- 
vance, and the cash accompany the name sent. 
All persons procuring ten names shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a copy vratis for one year. 
A. P. BUTLER. 
JACKSON MORTON. 
R. TOOMBS 
J. THOMPSON. 
0<> Editors and papers friendly to the enterprise will 
please publish this Prospectus, which will entitle them to 
an exchange with the newspaper. All who comply with this 
request will send a copy of the paper containing it to the 
committee. 


Washington, May 25, 1850. June 13. 





DR. WISTAR’'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
= E best remedy for Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, 
ever used in New Jersey, says the Plainfield Union of 
September 26, 1948, is Wistar’s 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


Which has been sold in that State a number of years ; and, 
after this long trial, we are enabled confidently to state that 
it has given better satisfaction, and more of it has been 
sold and used, than any other patent medicine for the same 
disease; and we have no doubt it is the best medicine now 
before the public for the diseases for which it is advertised. 
It has in many cases done great good, affording much relief 
to the sick and afflicted, and we safely recommend it to all 
who are troubled with coughs, colds, consumption, and all 
other diseases of the lungs, as a valuable, safe. and most 
useful medicine. 


From the Dedham (Mass.) Gazette, Feb. 18, 18:9. 
The introduction of this famons medicine to the public 
by Seth W. Fowle has been of more service, probably, than 
any other article that has yet been discovered, and has ef- 
fected more cures of various complaints that “ flesh is heir 
to,” than all the miserable compounds that have ever as yet 
been trumpeted throughont the country. The numerous 
certificates in his advertisement fully substantiate the vir- 
a of it. ‘ 
eware of imposition. Remember, the orizin 
genuine Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry shisene, 
written signature of J BUTTS on the outside wrapper. 
For sale by SETH W. FOIWLE, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C., and by 
Druggists generally throughont the country. 





LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


eS to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
avy part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year, ges of post- 
age ; single copies 61-4cents Price, by mail, $2. — 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Baitey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 

June 6. G. W. LIGHT & CO, 








MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XI.—Juner, 1850. 
DITED by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted. 

Contents of No. 11. 

The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 

Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 

The Industrial Arts in Russia. 

Browning’s Poems 

Hildreth s History of the United States. 

Short Reviews and Notices. 

Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
ssreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6~—Imi 





SPEECH OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. 
66 QIPEECH of William H. Seward, on the Admission of 
California. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850.” 
This admirable Speech, in pamphlet form, 48 pages, ueatly 
covered, (price $6 per 100, 12 ceats single,) is for sale by— 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 61 John street, New York, 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill Boston. 
DERBY, MILLER, §& CO., Auburn, New York. 





SPEECH OF HON, L. D, CAMPBELL, 
66 Q\PEECH of Hon. L. D. Campbell, of Ohio, on Southern 
Aggression, the Purposes of the Union, and the Com- 
parative Effects of Slavery and Freedom. Delivered in the 
House of Kepresentatives, February 19, 1850.”” 

The above Speech, in pamphlet form, 16 pages, covered, 
with a fac-simile of the signatures to the Articles of Associ- 
ation of the Continental Congress of 20th October, 1774, 
(price $3 per 100, 5 cents single; the Speech alone, SL per 
100,) is for sale by 

BUELL § BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington, 

WILLIAM HARNED 61 John street, New York. 

GEORGE. W. LIGHT, 2% Cornhill, Boston. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 

WING to the late revolutions and ter-revolutions 

among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which ‘the end is not 
yet,’’ the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy 4 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat‘ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great parties in Kng- 
land—-Tory, Whiz, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
British Review’ owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments cf human know- 
ledge ; it waa originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
ae — a oo 1 advantage, by this com- 

uation, of uniting in one work the 
heratotoe ined. g best features of both, as 

¢ above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers yin a beautiful 





clear type, on fine white and ies of the 
y 2, ; jae are faithful copies 0: 5 


or i fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition, being an exact fac-simil 
Fr TERMS. 
or any one of the four .00 per annum. 
Ned ody eviews,” #300 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s M ne. 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 


Ss or all of the above works will be sent to 
oh nvm age ee of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

ar apreroh a ry sooadant, to tes Dlishere,” af the al 
dressed, LEGNARD SCOTT & CO., 
Mar2i. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st, 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE. 


BY MRS. EMMa D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK THIRD. 


——— 


II. 
THE SOLITARY. 
“ Go—be sure of my love—by thy treason forgiven; 
Of my prayers—by the blessings they win thee from 
Heaven! 

Of my grief—guess the length of the sword by thesheath’s; 
By the silence of /ife—more pathetic than death’s. 

Go—be clear of that day!” 

Eliz. B. Browning. 
“ Well, Kate !” 
«Well, madam, I went to the bridge leading 
from the river shore to the Isle of Rays, as you 
commanded me, and there I waited until old Ser- 
aphina passed, as I expected.” 
«“ Go on.” 
“ Well, madam, as you told me to find out all 
I could without going on to the premises, or ask- 
ing questions, I thought there was no other way 
of discovering what was passing at the mansion, 
than by picking a quarrel with her ; so I stooped 
down, and pretended to be looking for maninosies ; 
placing myself directly in her path as she had to 
go by me, I tripped her up—she fell upon her 
face” 
“Well?” 
“She scrambled up, with her nose and mouth 
bleeding, foaming with fury, amd swore”—— 
“Well, well! go on, will you—what did she 
say ?” 
“She said—‘If you and your missis don’t go 
to de debil, I don’t see use ob habbin any debil to 
go to! and I thinks de Lord might’s well turn 
him out ob office’ ” 
“ Silence! insolent! I do not ask you for these 
petty details. In one word, now, what did you 
learn? What is the state of Louis Stuart-Gor- 
don’s health ?” 
“ Madam, Mr. Stuart-Gordon is still extremely 
ill, and no hopes are entertained of his recovery.” 
“Ffumph! The comfort is, that Louise and 
her child are his heirs—that is, if the latter 
should live after—I am almost sorry now—one 
can never tell what turns affairs are going to 
take””—muttered the lady to herself. 
“Madam ?” 
“ Hold your tongue! I am not talking to you.” 
The mulatto clenched her teeth. 
« Well! this other story about the woman ?” 
“ About Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, madam ?” 
“ Yes.” e 
“It is all true, madam! Seraph told me so, 
shaking her fist in my face, in triumph, that you 
might kill Mr. Louis, but that his loss might be 
replaced—that an heir would not be wanting to 
the Isle of Rays” —— 
“Well ?” 
“{ tossed up my head and told her certainly 
not! for though Mr. Louis might die, Mrs. Louis 
was Tictcntan 
“ Wretch! you did not tell her that !” 
“Pardon, madam, pardon! but could I stand 
there and see der triumphing over me ?” 
“ But you told her a lie—a lie—that you are to 
contradict to-morrow. Do you understand me?” 
asked the lady, fixing her severe eyes sternly 
upon her attendant. 
“ Madam, I will do so; but there is one thing 
I should tell you.” 
“Tell it.” 
“The morning upon which Mrs. Stuart-Gor- 
don and Mr. Louis encountered yourself and 
Mrs. Louis upon the hill, in returning from the 
Dovecote, it seems that Mr. Louis as well as Mrs. 
Stuart-Gordon observed Mrs. Louis’s ill looks, 
and saw her faint; and that from that circum- 
stance the family at the Isle of Rays have inferred 
that Mrs. Louis is grieving herself to death at 
separation from her husband. Now, madam, | 
wished to give Mrs. Louis’s delicate appearance 
another cause. I could not bear to have them 
think that our young lady ever threw away a 
thought upon them; thus I had two motives for 
telling the”—— 
‘ Falsehood!” fiuished Mrs. Armstrong, with a 
determined look. 
“Yes, madam, of course, the falsehood.” 
“ And thus I have two motives for compelling 
Louise to go to this grand ball; first, that they 
may not flatter themselves that Louise is break- 
ing her heart. Ha! ha! ha! They will no 
longer do so when they hear of her dancing at a 
ball while her husband is dying. And my second 
motive is, that the story told by this stupid Kate 
may be tacitly contradicted,” thought the lady ; 
then raising her voice, she exclaimed— 
“ Kate!” 
“ Well, madam ?” 
“ My daughter, as yet, knows nothing of the 
illness of Mr. Stuart-Gordon, nor will I have her 
mind disturbed by it. Therefore, be silent upon 
that subject, in her presence.” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“To-morrow, contradict that story you told 
the old gossip; and be sure to tell her that Mrs. 
Louis is well and cheerful, and will attend, as 
usual, the annual ball at the Prince’s school.” 
“Yes, madam, I understand.” 
“You are not to say that Mrs. Louis is igno- 
rant of Mr. Louis’s illness.” 
“Oh! no, madam, by no means! of course not !7 
“T think, now, that you perfectly comprehend 
me.” 
“ Perfectly, madam.” 
“Kate, I have promised to leave you free. If 
you will deserve it at my hands, I will leave you 
comfortably provided for. If you do not merit 
this”—— 
“Georgy !” 
“ Exactly.” 
In the early part of this true story, I had occa- 
sion to mention a collegiate school at Peakville, 
called the Prince of Wales Academy, and 
sometimes, for brevity, the Prince’s School. This 
was a sort of smaller college, consisting of a 
president, four to six professors, and five orsix hun- 
dred pupils, collected from all parts of the South. 
The president and professors of this Academy 
were mostly from New England, bit the greater 
part of the pupils were from the Southern States, 
Such of these professors as were unmarried lived 
at the Academy, but those who had families occu- 
pied private dwellings in the village. Many of 
the pupils boarded at the Academy, some with 
the families of the professors, and a few with pri- 
vate families in the village or neighborhood. 
The ages of these young men ranged from four- 
teen to twenty-five years, and their character as 
a class ranked—nay, “a student of the Prince of 
Wales Academy ” was another name for integrity, 
honor, generosity, gallantry, chivalry, magnanim- 
ity—in short, in that neighborhood “a student ” 
was a compendium of all the social and chivalric 
virtues, In that respect, the Prince of Wales 
Academy was different—yes! diametrically op- 
posite to.any school or college I ever heard of, 
before or since. I do not know how it was, but so 
it was. The first two weeks of every December 
they held an annual festival, at the close of which 
the school broke up for the Christmas holydays. 
This featival, for its variety of delightful enter- 
tainments, its gaiety and its continued length, 
might be called » carnival. The parents and 
guardians of the pupils came even for hundreds 
of miles to be present on the occasion, and re- 
mained until the close of the ceremonies. Let 
this be made known for the aredit of hospitable 

“Old Virginia,” thot, wherever the pupils board- 
ed, the parents or guardians were received and 
entertained during their stay ag guests. The vil- 
Academy would be as much crowded as a fashion- 
able watering place at the height of th 


or as Washington city during the long’ session of 
of the “carnj. 


Congress. During the first week 
ry hy 


‘were 


the institution, The evenings were spent in ex- 
hibitions, recitations, declamations, theatricals, 
&c ; and there was no telling how many enthusi- 
astic boys became stage-struck, or fired with de- 
sires to become orators, actors, or preachers, or 
how many sensitive girls lost their hearts when 
zing upon some handsome young aspirant for 
istrionic or oratorical honors, while spouting 
Shakspeare or Sheridan! The second week, the 
first three days were devoted to the distribution 
of the premiums, and the last four to public 
breakfasts, great dinners, suppers, and dancing 
parties. The grand ball was always given upon 
the last day of the festival, and followed by a 
public breakfast the next morning, after which 
the company dispersed, the students returning 
with their friends to spend the holydays, and the 
eople of the neighborhood going quietly home to 
in Christmas on their own farms. The season 
of the annual festival now approached. It was 
the ist of December. Already the village and 
neighborhood were filling with strangers, and the 
solemnities of the examination had commenced. 
The family at Mont Crystal and at the Isle of 
Rays had received tickets of invitation. Of course, 
the Stuert-Gordons decided at once not to appear 
in public at such a time and under such circum- 
stances. 
Mrs. Armstrong resolved to confront the world 
as well to mortify the Island family as to show 
her haughty defiance of public sentiment. Mrs. 
Armstrong signified her wishes to her daughter. 
At first Louise was surprised and distressed at 
the proposition, or rather the command, but soon 


there he had been educated, that there he had al- 
ways appeared, and that there he would almost 
certainly be—Louise cheerfully consented to go. 
The evening of the ball came. Louise was 
dressed with great care. She wore a white gauze 
over a rose-colored satin, with open and falling 
sleeves. Her fair arms and neck were bare, and 
adorned with pearl necklace and bracelets. Her 
hair was arranged in madonna bands, and encir- 
cled by a wreath of white roses. White kid 
gloves and white satin slippers completed her 
toilet. ‘These two delicate colors, rose and white, 
suited the fair and soft beauty of the young wo- 
man, and never had Louise appeared so lovely. 
Mrs. Armstrong wore a garnet-colored velvet, 
her still rich black hair banded on her temples, 
and surmounted by a white gauze turban adorn- 
ed with a bird of Paradise. 

At eight o’clock precisely they entered the car- 
riage, attended by Kate Jumper, and were driven 
to the Prince of Wales Academy. 


The halls, saloons, and lecture rooms of the 
Academy were converted into d:ncing, card, and 
supper rooms, The studies of the grave profes- 
sors were metamorphosed into ladies and gentle- 
men’s dressing-rooms. The president himself 
was master of ceremonies, the masters were man 
agers of the ball, and the most elegant of the 
young men stood in crowds at the doors and out 
upon the piazzas, to wait on the young ladies as 
they were driven up in their carriages. 


These things belong to the past; they have 
gone out of fashion along with ruffled shirts, 
knee breeches, buckles, hooped petticoats, plumes, 
and farthingales—gone out of fashion, yet not 
quite. Some of this old-school, chivalric gallant- 
ry may be found in the interior and older coun- 
ties of Maryland and Virginia. We digress. 
It took Mrs. Armstrong’s carriage just two 
hours to reach The Prince’s School. It was con- 
sequently ten o’clock when the carriage drew up 
before the vast illuminated front of the building. 
A crowd of carriages filled the court yard—a 
crowd of young men waited on the piazzas—a 
flood of light blazed from the hundred front 
windows—and thunders of music shook the air. 
Mrs. Armstrong’s carriage, winding its way among 
the crowd, pulled up close by the steps of the 
piazza, immediately in front of the principal en- 
trance. 
Several young men started forward to open the 
door and let down the steps; but, on recognising 
the carriage, drew back—some with frowning 
brows and scornful lips—some with flushed 
cheeks and downcast eyes. Not one advanced 
even to hand the ladies from the carriage. The 
coachman—an unprecedented thing in that neigh- 
borhood—had to get down from his seat to assist 
the ladies in alighting. Arrogant as she was, 
Mrs. Armstrong’s brow crimsoned as she gave her 
hand to her coachman, and alighted to see a crowd 
of youths standing still, with averted or downcast 
eyes, any of whom, six months ago, would have 
felt but too highly honored in rendering her fam- 
ily the slightest attention. Throwing a sweeping 
glance of scorn over the assemblage, and gathering 
the ample folds of her velvet mantle around her, 
she threw back her head, and passed on with a 
haughty and regnant step. 
Louise dropped her eyes as she appeared at the 
carriage door. Jena young man advanced from 
among the crowd, and held out his hand to assist 
her in alighting. Louise just raiged her eyes an 
instant to the pale and haggard face, and lightly 
touched the cold and emaciated hand extended to 
assist her, as she sprang lightly past, and joined 
her mother. Then turning her head to look again 
at the gentleman who had assisted her, she uttered 
& half-stifled cry, full of bitterest anguish, and fell 
fainting into the arms of her mother. 
The coachman sprang forward at Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s call, and receiving Louise from her arms, 
bore her into the house, foilowed by the lady, and 
carried her up stairs into one of the ladies’ dress- 
ing-rooms. She was laid on the settee. Several 
ladies—some of them strangers from distant parts 
of the State—hurried to her aid ; but Mrs. Arm- 
strong coldly declined their proffers of assistance, 
and despatched the coachman to hasten the arrival 
of her own confidential attendant, Kate. The 
mulatto soon entered, and, with her help, Louise 
soon opened her eyes. 
“Oh, mamma, was he living or dead?” were 
the first words faltered forth by the blue lips of 
Louise. 
“ Collect yourself, my daughter.” 
; —— oh, mamma, that—that spectre was Lou- 
is! 
“Go down stairs, Kate, and bring me a glass of 
wine,” said the lady, still bathing the head of 
Louise. 
“Oh, mother, to meet Louis so again—again! 
So changed I did not recognise him at first—so 
changed! Oh, mother, when we met him on the 
hill, and he passed me with a gentlemanly bow— 
bowing to the pommel of his saddle—holding his 
hat off till he passed: me—me, his wife, his own 
Louise—I thought the spasm of my heart had 
killed me! But now—but now—to meet him 
again, so unexpectedly; to have him bow and 
coldly hand me from the carriage—mz-, his own 
Louise—for charity, mother, because no one else 
would do it; to see him looking so ill ; to merely 
touch his hand as I sprang past him—that emaci- 
ated hand—which, had I recognised it, I should 
have covered with tears.” 
“You are excited, phrensied, Louise; here, 
drink some cold water.” 
“ How long does it take a heart to break, moth- 
er?—how long? Oh, it is such a slow—slow— 
slow death ! between the pangs there are so many 
intervals of ease, or forgetfulness, or idiocy !” 
The dressing-room was now quite deserted, the 
ladies having all completed their toilets, and gone 
down into the ball-room. 
- Weeping and talking will generally exhaust a 
fit of grief, leaving a sort of weary calmness. Cold 
water is a great sedative. Under all these influ- 
ences, Louise, after a little, became quiet. 
At this moment, Kate entered with the glass of 
Wine. 
“It will not do,” said the lady; “besides, I 
have changed my mind about giving it to her; 
for, though wine may raise the spirits of a dull 
person, it will make the grief of a sorrowing one 
too eloquent. No; if you please, bring her a cup 
of very strong coffee; there is no mistake in the 
effects of that.’’ 
Kate again left the room. Mrs. Armstrong 
bolted the door; and then assisting her daughter 
to stand up, she arranged the folds of her dress, 
smoothed her hair, replaced her wreath, and, go- 
ing to one of the dreesing-tables, took a pot of 
rouge left there by one of the ladies, and deli- 
cately touched the lily cheeks of her daughter. 
Then she made her sit down and wait for the 
coffee, while she went herself and unfastened the 
door. Kate soon after returned with the fragrant 
stimulant, and, noticing her young lady, the un- 
suspecting woman exclaimed, “Why, | do declare 
she is better, madam! She looks better than I 
have seen her look for along time! Her cheeks 
are as red as roses! Indeed, she is quite beauti- 
ful!” 
Louise drank the coffee—a large cup of very 
strong coffee—and then rising, took her mother’s 
arm, and they went down stairs. 
It is a very awkward thing in ¢/is country for 
ladies to enter public assemblies without the es- 
cort of gentlemen. Mrs. Armstrong had frequent- 
ly preferred to go to such places attended only by 
her servants, but she had always found upon the 
spot many gentlemen who were proud to render 
her service. 
Now, however, remembering the coldness of 
her reception at the door, she had many misgiv- 
i that herself and her daughter would be 
obliged to enter and pass down the ball-room un- 
attended. That would be mortifying! She had 
ex to have to defy public sentiment, but not 
to encounter public scorn and indignity. How- 
ever, there was no retreat now. She drew the 
arm of her daughter within her own, elevated 
her ha head, and to enter the sa- 
loon & majestic mien. The room was bla- 
I~ Steen light, and endering with music, and 
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then with a second and a deeper bow, he left 
them. All this passed without a ggord said 
on either hand. Mrs. Armstrong had never 
deigned to acknowledge his presence, even by a 
look, Louise had been silent because the 
eyes of the whole a were on them, 
and, perhaps, because she waited for Louis 
to address her, or that she feared her mother, or 
had lost for the time the power of speech—who 
could tell? Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter 
had no sooner seated themselves than the ef- 
fects of the coffee, assisted by the glare of lights, 
the sound of music, the brilliant company, began 
to show itself in the appearance of Louise. Be- 
tween the effects of the rouge, the stimulant, and 
the scene, her complexion had ussumed a beauti- 
ful, but always delicate glow; her eye; a strange, 
clear brilliancy ; and her expression and manners, 
a fascinating gaiety that no one who had not 
known her before could have supposed unnatu- 
ral ; that no one who had not witnessed the events 
of the last hour could have supposed feverish— 
nearly delirious! Her sparkling gaiety soon 
drew around her a circle of young men, who 
were either not so particular as those upon the 
piazza, or else having seen her attended by her 
husband, drew the most favorable inferences. 
Louise had never been witty before, but now rep- 
artee, quick and brilliant as lightning, flashed 
from her glowing lips. She bewitched the circle 
around her; still, not one among the youth took 
her out to dance, until, at last, a young gentle- 
man from a distant county, looking at her from 
across the room, seeing her surrounded, and be- 
lieving her to be some celebrated belle—as, un- 
married, she would have been—and wishing a 
presentation to her, went up to one of the mana- 
gers and requested an introduction. The mana- 
ger immediately took him up, and begged leave 
“to present Captain Fairfax, of Jefferson county, 
to Mrs. Stuart-Gordon.” 

“Oh! a youthful widow,” thought the Cap- 
tain, and, making a graceful bow, he begged the 
honor of Mrs. Stuart-Gordon’s hand in the set 
that was forming. Ata sign from her mother, 
Louise arose, gave him her hand, and was led to 
the head of a quadrille. 

“ My daughter is in high beauty—in fine spir- 
its—greatly admired—she will dance. We will 
see whether those Island people shall please 
themselves with the idea that her heart is break- 
ing,” exclaimed the lady, in a low voice, as she 
gazed in triumph upon Louise upon the arm of 
Captain Fairfax—Captain Fairfax being the lion 
of the evening! Soon her triumph was turned 
to humiliation. Captain Fairfax had led bis 
beautiful partner off to the head of the set, ad- 
niring her with enthusiasm, wondering what the 
young gentlemen could have been thinking of, 
not to have secured the honor he was now enjoy- 
ing, and heartily congratulating himself upon 
his singular good fortune. He perceived that all 
eyes were turned upon himself and partner, he 
heard all lips whisper about them, and he flushed 
with gratified vanity, for he verily thought it 
was in admiration of his partner, and envy of 
himself. It was not until one or two ladies had 
retired from the set, that was not yet completely 
formed, that he began to perceive that the unu- 
sual buzz was one of surprise and disapprobation. 
Now the light broke on him, and he understood 
that he had committed himself in some ridiculous 
way. The perspiration started from his brow. 
There are some vain men who would rather com- 
mit a crime than a faux pas He was one of them. 
Wiping his brow, he turned to his partner and 
said— 

“The room is very close—crowded—Mres. Stu- 
art-Gordon, had we not better sit down?” 

Louise raised her eyes steadily to his face, and 
said, with a strange smile, “Oh, sir! I am a very 
small woman—consume but little air—fill but lit- 
tle space; is it not strange, then, that as soon as 
I appear, the atmosphere should grow so close— 
the set be found so crowded ?” 

Captain Fairfax only replied by a grave bow, 
as he led her back to her seat. The artificial 
gaiety of Louise was over for that evening. De- 
feated, mortified, and enraged, Mrs. Armstrong 
soon arose to retire fromthe saloon. Again Lou- 
is Stuart-Gordon suddenly appeared, and walking 
by the side of Louise, attended them from 
the room, waited for them at the foot of the 
stairs, and when they came down, cloaked and 
bonneted, still walking by the side of Louise, he 
attended them to the carriage. Mrs. Armstrong 
drew herself up haughtily on one side. Louis 
handed his wife in, saying, as he pressed her 
hand— 

“ Do not appear in public again, Louise,” and 
retired. 

“Oh! IT will not! I will not!” replied Louise 
sinking, sobbing, in one corner of the carriage. 

Mrs. Armstrong could have strangled him on 
the spot. Repelling his proffer of assistance with 
a haughty gesture she stepped proudly into her 
carriage, which was immediately driven off. The 
darkness of the winter’s night, the darkness of 
the carriage, prevented Mrs. Armstrong from 
seeing the face of Louise. She heard her stifled 
and convulsive sobbing, but, feeling disinclined to 
converse, she was silent during the whole drive. 
Arrived at Mount Crystal, they alighted. She 
drew the arm of Louise through her own, and 
led her up into their sleeping apartment. It 
was now between three and four o’clock in the 
morning. The room was well warmed and light- 
ed, and every way comfortably prepared for their 
reception. Mrs. Armstrong threw herself into an 
easy chair by the fire, and called Kate to assist 
her in undressing. Without removing any of 
her clothes, Louise paced in a nervous and exci- 
ted manner up and down the floor. 

“Come to the fire and warm yourself, my 
daughter,” said the lady. 

“No!no! I am not cold” 

“ Undress and retire to rest then, my dear.” 

“J cannot! I cannot! I cannot rest any- 
where!” 

Mrs. Armstrong now turned around in her 
chair, and noticed the frightful pallor of her 
daughter’s countenance as she walked wildly up 
and down the floor, wringing her hands. 

“ Louise! sit down and compose yourself, I in- 
sist upon it!” 

Still Louise with pallid brow and bloodshot 
eyes paced distractedly up and down the floor. 

“ Kate, leave me! I can undress myself. Go 
and prepare your young lady for bed.” 

Kate left her mistress, and went to Louise. 
She turned away from her, wildly exclaiming— 

“No,no! no, no! I cannot! J will neither 
sleep nor eat until I have rejoined Louis!” 

“What does she say?” exclaimed Mrs. Arm- 
strong, rising to her feet and gazing in astonish- 
ment upon the strangely excited girl, “What 
does she say ?” 

“T say, mother!” exclaimed the half-delirious 
girl, walking rapidly up to the lady, and standing 
before her with her thin hands writhing together, 
and her haggard eyes strained half out her head— 
“I gay, mother, that this separation is cruel! mon- 
strous! insupportable! It is killing me—that is 
of no consequence! but it is killing Louis toe! 
that noble Louis, whose only weakness is to love 
a weak and worthless fool like I am! I say, 
mother, that Louis is so noble! so generous! so 
magnanimous! I say, I love and admire him 
more and more every day I live! I say I do not 
believe one—no, not one of the base calumnies that 
you have heard of him—and from my heart I beg 
his pardon for a moment’s doubt of his immacu- 
Jate honor! I say, mother, that no one can look 
upon his face, hear his voice, and doubt his pro- 
bity! and I say, mother, that 1 must, must rejoin 
Louis, if indeed he will forgive and receive me 
again! Must’. mother; do you hear! Oh! I 
have treated him shamefully, and he has behaved 
like an angel to me! ‘Yes, you may curse me, 
mother, as you have often thratened! You may 
kill me! but I will not eat, drink, or sleep, until 
I have sought the feet of Louis, and obtained his 
forgiveness!” 

“Oh, she is crazy! frantic!” exclaimed the 
lady, taking the hands of Louise, and forcing her 
into a chair. “Unhook her dress, Kate, and then 
go and get me some opium. She is nervous, hys- 
terical, delirious!” 

And so she was. Mrs. Armstrong heard all 
her raving without alarm, confident in her own 
confirmed power over her daughter, and knowing 
fall well that when all this nervous excitement 
was over she would relapse into a state of more 
complete feebleness than before. And she judged 
rightly. Louise fell asleep under the influence 
of the opiate, and slept till a late hour the next 
day ; then she awoke, feeble in body and mind, de- 
pressed in spirits. Taking advantage of this 
mental and physical exhaustion, Mrs. Armstrong 
sat down by the bedside of Louise, and gravely 
charged her with discreditable levity at the ball— 
with irreverence to herself, and violent and 
unlady-like conduct in presence of the ser- 
vants—repeating all the most objectionable things 
that poor Louise, in her nervous delirium, had 
said and done. 

Louise listened without attempting to defend 
herself, and after talking with her for an hour 
Mrs. Armstrong left her with her ideas of right 
and wrong all again confused—her confidence in 
herself destroyed, and her will and fate altogeth- 
er in her mother’s power. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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North before I gave it. They are more and more 
adverse to us every day. There has not been a 
single occurrence, since the rising of oe 
which does not indicate on the part of the North 
a fixed determination to push the Abolition ques- 
tion to the last extreme. 

In my opinion, there is bat one thing that holds 
out the promise of saving both ourselves and the 
Union; and that isa Southern Convention, and 
that, if much longer delayed, cannot. It ought 
to have been held this fall, and ought not to be 
delayed beyond another year. All our move- 
ments ought to look to that result. For that 
purpose, every Southern State ought to be organ- 
ized, with a Central Committee, and one in 
each county. Ours is already. It is indispensa- 
ble to produce concertand prompt action. In the 
mean time, firm and resolute resolutions ought to 
be adopted by yours and such meetings as may 
take place before the assembling of the Legisla- 
tures in the fall. They, when they meet, ought 
to take up the subject in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner. , 

The great object of a Southern Convention 
should be, to put forth in a solemn manner the 
causes of our grievances in an address to the 
other States, and to admonish them, in a solemn 
manner, as to the consequences which must fol- 
low, if they should not be redressed, and to take 
measures preparatory to it, in case they should 
not be. The call skould be addressed to all those 
who are desirous to save the Union and our in- 
stitutions, and who, in the alternative, should it 
be forced on us, of submission or dissolving the 
partnership, would prefer the latter. 

No State could better take the lead in this 
great conservative movement than yours. It is 
destined to be the greatest of sufferers if the Ab- 
olitionists should succeed ; and I am not certain 
but by the time your Convention meets, or at 
furthest, your Legislature, that the time will 
have come to make the call. 

With great respect, I am, &c. 
J.C. Caruorn. 
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CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Wennespay, June 5, 1850. 


Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Printing, 
to which had been referred the question of print- 
ing several documents, made a report in favor of 
printing a certain number of each. 

Mr. Hale, ascertaining on inquiry that the 
committee did not know what the printing would 
cost, called the attention of Senators to the facts. 
[hold in my hand the contract for printing, and 
Senators will see that there are certain kinds of 
printing—bills, reports, &c—which are classed, 
and there are five of these classes. Then there is 
a general provision that all other printing, which 
is not included in these classes, shall be paid at a 
certain rate, The construction which has been 
given to that provision by the public printers is 
that this pamphlet, which I hold in my hand, did 
not come under any of these five classes ; and they 
made the price amount to some thirty-eight thou- 
sand dollars for printing ten thousand copies. 

Mr. Whitcomb. How much? 

Mr. Hale. Thirty-eight thousand dollars! that 
was the contract price, as the printers construed 
it! But some of those who were interested thought 
it was “rather high ;” [laughter.] perhaps rather 
higher than the Senate would be willing to give, 
and they said they were not willing to accept 
more than twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 
[Renewed laughter.] And that sum was paid. 
Now, if these papers are printed in the same way 
they will fall under the same denomination of 
printing with this pamphlet, and the printing will 
cost more than one hundred thousand dollars. I 
submitted some time ago a resolution, which passed 
the Senate, inquiring from the printing committee 
how much of the printing came under the rule 
which allowed such prices, and I think it will be 
prudent not to order any more printing which 
does not come under one of the five or six classes 
until we have received a report from that com- 
mittee, and we know what we are to pay for what 
we order. 

Mr. Borland. The statement made by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is- correct, as I under- 
stand it, as the committee have ascertained while 
making inquiries for the purpose of preparing an 
answer to the resolution of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. That report is nearly ready, and 
will be made to the Senate within a few days, em- 
bracing all the facts. It is proper that I should 
say that this large sum of thirty-seven or eight 
thousand dollars, which was reduced to twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars, was not a charge 
which came before the Committee on Printing. It 
was done before the present Committee on Print- 
ing was raised; but the committee, having inquired 
into the matter, will make a report within a few 
days. 

Considerable discussion arose. In reply to a 
remark by Mr. Borland, concerning one of the 
documents recommended to be printed— 

Mr. Hale said: I did not undertake to sa: 
whether it came under this class or not. I simp] 
said it became us to know whether it was or was 
not within one of these five classes, or whether it 
was of a class for which they might charge at the 
rate of thirty-seven thousand dollars for printing 
ten thousand copies. That was done under the 
fifth class. 

A Senator. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hale. Somebody says ‘Oh, no.” I say it 
was so. You will find stated on the twenty-fifth 
page of the pamphlet the various kinds of printing 
to be done, and then comes this general clause, 
under which this charge was made, for all other 
matter not above enumerated. Under that clause 
a construction was put upon this work; instead of 
two dollars per hundred copies, they construed it 
to mean two dollars per page for one hundred 
copies; that was done under the fifth class of the 
printing for the Senate. 

A Senator. Did they establish the rule? 

Mr. Hale. I am asked if they established the 
rule for themselves. They did establish it for 
themselves, and under it charged thirty-seven 
thousand dollars; but one of the individuals inter- 
ested addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Senate, and objected to receiving so large a sum, 
and consented to receive only twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars! My impression is that a 
fair price for the work, as I read the contract, 
would have been about four hundred dollars. 

On motion of Mr. Foote, the whole subject was 
laid upon the table, 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Yulee, re- 
specting the Cuban expedition, and that relating 
to removals from office, were taken up in succes- 
sion and laid upon the table. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the Omnibus bill. 

Mr. Turney spoke for nearly an hour, making 
severe strictures on the course of the Washing- 
ton Union, which had classed him and some other 
Southern Senators with Messrs. Hale, Chase, and 
Seward. He asked in what company was the 
Union found? In that of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Massachusetts—“ no, 
not in their company, for.they would not tolerate 
that-but, swinging on to their coat-tails.”” Mr. 
Turney indicated his purpose to vote for the bill, 
provided certain important amendments could be 
obtained. 

Mr. Whitcomb of Indiana spoke for more than 
an hour, in reply to an editorial in the National 
Era. {His remarks will appear hereafter. ] 

The Senate then proceeded to vote on amend- 
ments offered to the bill, Mr. Benton having 
signified his intention to move on Monday next 
its indetinite postponement. 

The question was taken first on Mr. Chase’s 
amendment, which was not agreed to, as follows: 

Yeas—-Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, 
Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, 
Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, 
Seward, Shiel Smith, Spruance, Upham, 
Walker, Webster, and Whitcomb—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of 
Towa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Mason Morton, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, and 
Underwood—30. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Davis of Mississippi, which was not 


_Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Houston, 

unter, King, Mangum, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, and Under- 
wood—25, 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wis. 
consin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Greene, 
Shiela Jones, Miller, Norris, Seward, 

Smith, Spruanc urgeon, Up 
Walker, Webetar tad Whitoomb—30. 

[Absent, Phelps of Vermont, Wales of Dela- 
ware, Yulee of Florida, Borland of Arkansas—one 
vacancy in the South Carolina delegation.} 

Mr. Seward moved to insert at the 38th section 
the following : . 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than by conviction for crime, shall ever 
be allowed in either of the said ‘Territories of 
Utah and New Mexico.” air] 
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Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 


Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Webster, and Yulee—33. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

[Against the Wilmot Proviso, were the follow- 
ing from the free States—Cass, Dickinson, 
Dongs and Jonss of lowa, Sturczon, Wesster } 

Mr. Berrien. I move to strike out in the sixth 
line of the tenth section the words “in respect to,” 
and insert the words “establishing or prohibit- 
ing.” The section will then read : 

“ But no law shall be passed interfering with 
the primary disposal of the soil, nor establishing 
or prohibiting African slavery.” 

[The slaveholders objected to the phrrse, “in 
respect to slavery,” that it would prevent the Le- 
gislature not only from establishing or prohibit- 
ing slavery, which they wished done, but from 
protecting it by police regulations. Mr. Berrien’s 
amendment was designed to meet this objection, 
by leaving the Territorial Legislature unrestrict- 
ed as to the protection of slavery. Now see who 
voted for it.| 


The question was taken on Mr. Berrien’s 
amendment, and the vote stood : 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Butler, Clay, Clemens, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, 
careeees Sturgeon, Turney, Webster, and Yu- 
ee—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Bright, Cass, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Seward, Shields, Smith 
Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Whitcomb—27. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

[So Clay, Dickinson, Spruance, Sturgeon, and 
Webster, voted to accommodate the slaveholders 
so far as to allow the Territorial Legislature to 
protect slavery—to pass‘laws to keep the slaves in 
order, should they be taken into the Territories 
by their masters. | 


Mr. Douglas moved to strike out the words re- 
lating to slavery ; and Mr. Hale moved to amend 
the section by adding the words “ or allowing,” 
after the word “ prohibiting.” 

Mr. Webster. 1 wish to ask the Chair a ques- 
tion. I thought the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois was merely to strike out, and of course 
that motion is not capable of being amended by a 
motion to insert. 

The Presiding Officer, (Mr. King.) It is in or- 
der to perfect a clause before a motion is put to 
strike out. 

Mr. Webster. But it does not come as an 
amendment to the motion to strike out. 

The Presiding Officer. The Senator from New 
Hampshire proposes to amend that clause by in- 
serting certain words. If that should be carried, 
then the question recurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois to strike out the whole 
words. 

Several Southern Senators objected to the 
amendment of Mr. Hale, as out of order. 

Mr. Hale. I wish to say a single word in ex- 
planation of thisamendment. The bill as it now 
stands prohibits the Territorial Legislatures from 
passing any law either to prohibit or to establish 
slavery; but it does not prohibit the Legislature 
from assuming that slavery is already there and 
going on, and from legislating upon the admitted 
fact that slavery is there already. Now, that is 
what I want to know, because if you do not adopt 
this amendment, or some similar provision, you 
do not exactly prohibit them from legislating on 
the subject, because they may say, “we do not 
prohibit slavery, but,” to use a common phrase, 
“we take it as a fixed fact per se that it is here ;” 
and they may then go on legislating upon that 
admission. Now, it is to exclude slavery that this 
amendment is offered, and if 1 had any doubts 
heretofore of the propriety of such an amendment, 
these doubts are entirely removed. 

The question was taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Hale, and resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Upham, Walker, and Whitcomb—21. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, 
Clemens, Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Mor- 
ton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spru- 
ance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Webster, and 
Yulee—36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

[Benton, Bricut, Cass, Ciay, Coorrer, Dick- 
inson, Dopar, Jones, Srruance, Sturcxon, and 
W exsTER, all voting against prohibiting the Ter- 


nitorial Legislature from “allowing” slavery.] 


Mr. Chase moved to amend by striking out the 
words, “or purchasing African.” 

Disagreed to, 

The question was then +. on the motion of 
Mr. Douglas, to strike out the words, “nor estab- 
lishing nor prohibiting African slavery,” and the 
vote stood— 

Yreas—Messrs. Bradbury, Cass, Chase, Clarke, 
Clay, Cooper, Corwin, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, F'elch, Greene, Hamlin, Jones, Miller, 
Norris, Seward, Shields, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
and Upham—21. 

Nayvs—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, 
Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Downs, Foote, Hale, Houston, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Turney, 
Walker, Webster, Whitcomb, and Yulee—33. 

Mr. Walker. I believe my amendment will 
now be in order. I now move to amend the bill 
in the tenth section, by adding after the word 
“slavery” the following words: “And that peon 
slavery is forever abolished and prohibited.” 

Mr. Hale. I move to amend that amendment 
by striking out the word “peon.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. We have just voted on a proposi- 
tion in regard to African slavery,and it has been 
rejected. There is a species of slavery there 
which I think ought to be abolished, and against 
which none has been more eloquent in his decla- 
mation than the honorable Senator from Louisi- 
ana. It isin regard to this species of slavery that 
I propose my amendment, and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. Pratt thought that the amendment of Mr. 
Walker would interfere with vested rights in the 
Territories. 

Mr. Dayton moved to amend the amendment, 
by adding after the word “servitude” the fol- 
lowing: “growing out of or connected with any 
future contract.” 

Pending this, the Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, June 6, 1850. 

The Senate, after considerable discussion, re- 
solved by a vote of 35 to 16 to meet every day, 
until otherwise ordered, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The bill from the Committee of Thirteen being 
taken up, the question was upon the amendment 
submitted by Mr. Walker, that “ peon servitude 
is hereby abolished and forever prohibited in said 
Territory.” Mr. Dayton moved to insert, after 
the word “servitude,” the words, “connected 
with or growing out of any contract hereafter 
made.” : 

Mr. Dayton’s amendment was rejected, and the 
question being taken on Walker’s amendment, it 
was rejected by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Norris, Seward, 
Shields, Spruance, Upham, and Walker—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Clay, Clemens, 
Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickin- 
son, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, King, Man- 
gum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Se- 
bastian, Smith, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 


wood, Webster, and Yulee—32. 


Mr. Yulee moved to strike out the 21st section, 
which is in these words: 

“That all laws of the United States, which are 
not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
and effect within the said Territory of Utah as 


elsewhere within the United States,” and to insert 


in lieu thereof the following : 
“ And the Constitution and laws of the United 


States are hereby extended over, and declared to 
be in force in, said Territory of Utah, as far as 
the same and any provision thereof may be appli- 


cable.” 
After some debate on the point, whether the 


Constitution was or was not now in force in the 
said Territory, the question was taken, and the 
motion was agreed to, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 


land, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Doug- 
las, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, King, Man- 
gum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, and 
Yulee—30. 


Nays — Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, 


Bright, Chase, Clarke, Cooper. 
ieiselh, Dayton, Dodge 


Davis of 
of Wisconsin, Felch, 
Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Norris, Seward, 
: Upham, Walker, 
4 


mend the 27th section, 
is in the same words as the 10th 


r, and 
Mr. Baldwin moved to 


a =23.. natin RRA Ee sag Ws en Mivee oeee at Uae) by in- 
_Nayvs—Mesars. tchison, Benton : after the word ’ the ; 
mite flaw Atco, alg, Dal, Benen | pag sete ntended and declared, that the 
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repealed by Congress.” 


should state direct] 
effect of the bill. ‘The Senator from Kentuck 
in his remarks on reporting this bill, declared i 
as his opinion that slavery did not exist in th 


Mexican laws. 


duced by it. 


upon that Proviso. 
Mr. Baldwin replied, and urged that his amend 


It was the opinion of the chairman of the Commit 
amendment to the bill. 


no new enactment or law, but an expression o 
opinion by the framers of the bill what the law o 
the Territory was at this time. 


ment. 


is, was a matter to be decided by the judiciary 
the legislative department. 


ing “are hereby repealed.” 


the amendment would be withdrawn. 
Several Senators urged the same request. 


be tested on the question. 
Mr. Hale moved the Senate adjourn. Lost. 


of Mr. Baldwin, and it was rejected, as follows: 
Yeas.—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, 
Chase, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Upham, Walker, and 
Whitcomb—23. 


wood, and Yulee—32. 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTON, 


it in this city or any other. 


all cases that may come to him. 


single; Stone’s trusses. 


Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DREN of all sizes. 


Dr. Fletcher’s truse, Marshe’s truss, 


ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 
Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will 


hearing. 

All ladies in want of abdominal supporters or trusses will 
be waited upon by his wife, Mrs Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty years’ experience in the business 

JAMES F. FOSTER. 

Boston, 1850. June 6—3m 


THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
No. 136 Greenwicu Street, New York. 


HE proprietors beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 

in Tea, and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 

selection of Teas imported by them, and hitherto unknown 

in this country, which by their tragrance and delicacy, com- 

bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an infusion 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 





The Teas offered are the following : 
The Jeddo Bloom, a Black Tea, at - $109 per Ib 
The Niphon, do. do. OS ee 
The Diari, do. do. - - 60 
The Osacca,a Green Tea, at - - - 1.00 
The Too tsiaa, do. do. - + 75 
The Ticki-tsiaa,do. do. - - - 650 
The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 
rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 
and genialsoilofAssam - - : - D0 do. 


With a view to encourage the introduction of these match 


hy lot 





ier tenedae. ‘Apply 


the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected. 


bered certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 
bution! 


For every fifty cents laid ont, and on the receipts amount 


nuses, according to the following scale: 

Lbs. 
5 Prizes of 50 Ibs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 250 
20 do, 2 do. do. do. 500 

50 do 10 do. 
100s do. 5 do. 
250 = do. 1 do. 


500 
500 
250 


425 Prizes in all. 2,000 


cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

oy Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the Company’s Deput, as above. 

June 6—3m 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
1 ye subscriber will be very thankful to any person who 
can and will send him the name and residence of any 


will please direct to John Henry, Poland, Mahoning county 


the good Lord will abundantly bless and prosper them. 
May 30—3¢ JOHN HENRY. 


Mexican laws prohibiting slavery shall be and 
remain in force in said Territory until altered or 


Mr. B. advocated it as desirable that the Senate 
what was to be the actual 
Y, | all who wish to make a practical application of the 


Territories, and was forever prohibited by the 
Other Senators expressed a dif- 
ferent opinion. He wanted the Senate to state in 
the bill what was the effect intended to be pro- 


Mr. Clay opposed the amendment, because it 
was nothing more than the Wilmot Proviso in an- 
other shape. The Senate has already been tested 


ment was not the Wilmot Proviso in another shape. 


tee of Thirteen put in a practical manner, as an 
It was to declare in the 
bill what the law of the Territory now is. It was 


Mr. Berrien replied, and opposed the amend- 
Mr. Cass said that the question of what the law 


The question of what the law shall be, was, so far 
as the Constitution allowed, properly belonging to 


Mr. Atchison moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out all after the word “ be,” and insert- 


Mr. King said that he hoped the amendment to 


_Mr. Atchison said that as Senators all around 
him desired it, he would withdraw his amendment. 
It appeared to him that Senators did not wish to 


The question was then taken on the amendment 


Nayvs—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Batler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge 
of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 


AMES F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 

various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better couveniences 
for the Truss Business than any other person engaged in 


Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolapsus ani, suspensory bags. knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shoes for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, teels confident in being able to suit 


CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase's trusses, 
formerly sold by Dr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and copper pads; Read’s 
spiral truss; Randell’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket; 
Sherman’s patent French do.; Bateman’s do., double and 


Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 


enab e a person to converse low with ene that is hard of 


less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribu‘e 
among the purchasers, a quantity of Teas equal to 


Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, a num- 


ing to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,000, will be given away as bo- 


$250 

500 
5 
500 
258 


2,000 
Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas can receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 


one that was with or belonging to Capt. Thomas Stockton’s 
company, 2d regiment of artillery, while on their march 
from the city ot New York to Detroit, in the month of June, 
1819. Any person who wi'l be so good as to write to me, 


Ohio. It will be an act of philanthropy, for which I pray 





CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 
HE above Establishment, having been put in fine order 
is now commencing ite third season. ‘he 8VCCERg 
which has attended it thus far gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the subscriber to say with confid: no. to 


Hydro 


t | pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue it 


here under the must favorable auspices 7 - 

© | disease. The location, although Ga = Seer of 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union. is still om A 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past 8e “e “4 
to which patients can have access for exercige and teas’ 
ment. All patients will be required to foruish ence com. 
forters, two large woollen blankets, two coarse cotton s} 4 
one coarse linen sheet, and six towels. “— 

The price for board, medical advice, and all ordinary at 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly Pe i 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well ree “i 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices, = 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooma. iat 

All communications must be pest paid 

T. T. SEELYE 
Cleveland, May, 1850.—M ay 30. en 


i M. a Proprietor, 


CLINTON WATER CURE INSTITUTION, 
To be opened June 12, 1850. 
HIS Institution is delightfully situated in the Village of 
f Clinton, famed for its pleasantness, healthtnInes 8, and 
varied attractions. Only eight miles from Utica it is of 
f | easy access by plank roads, and numerous daily stuves ard 
omnibuses. ashen 
The public may confidently rely upon enjoying every 
privilege and experiencing every attention which the be t 
establishments of the kird in our country afford. 
Patients will furnish the usual extra articles of linen and 
bedding. ‘ 
Terms— For board and treatment, from five to seven do! 
lars per week, payable weekly ; 
N. STEBBINS. M.D., Physic’un. 
H. H. KELLOGG, Proprietor. 
Clinton Oneida Co., N. Y. 


May 30—3t 





PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTP. 

At a meeting of the Board of Menagers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 5th. 15 if), 
Joseph A. Weder, M. ).,was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician. in the place of Dr Dexter, resigned. 

Having made varions improvements, this institute is now 
pr: parea to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practicul e2 perience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the tounder 
of the Hydropathic syetem,) and for several yeurs past i 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
pd afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 

lan. 

The domestic department being under the : hargé oi a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to ~ 

SAMUEL WEBB, 

Office No. 58 Sonth Fourth street, residence 

square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkeville H ydropathic 
Lastitute, 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rocme 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
1 Venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 

entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands 4 similar 
cottage, naed by the ladies for similar purposes. » 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet ay art 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door ; thea 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car 
ried off by drains under ground. ; 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cevar reseryuir containing 
five hunored barrels, brought frum a bever-failing spring ot 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,” a self-acting machine of cast iron, shat is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the wa‘e1 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water. works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is it 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet. and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjrining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the eure ot 
piles, &c ) is one of the moat complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un- 
deratoood by a personal examination. 





Secretury. 
No. 16 Logan 


of the patient using 


sire tle.. ad ae a May 30. 
THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR- 
LISHMENT, 


Under the care of Dr. C. Baciz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of invadids. 

Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 

and accommodation of patients. This, togetber with the 

success during six years of exyerience, enables Dr. Baels to 

give the assurance to the public that his eatablishment shalk 

still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 
themselves under his care. 

The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. ‘The daily intercousse between Pittaburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 
South and West. 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
bandages, are necessary to undergo the treatment. 

Terms, six dollars per week, payable weekly. 

eb. 2i\—4m 
GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
» ye Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURB, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them xept in our stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850. 

April 25—3m 

BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT, 

4 ig Establishment, having been put in complete order, 

is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards ot 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For further infurmation. apply to the subscriber. 

R. WESSELHOEFT, M D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21-—3m 


SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Te Institution is agreeably situated fm a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west ot “ces- 
burg, and two miles sonth of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the J8th of Fifth 
month,(May.) The winter term will commence on the |5th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition. Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Khetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experimenis. 
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CALIFORNIA, 


Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Throvgh tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 
cabin $409, steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
weeks in advance. 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
hats, &c. 

{Information always furnished free. Addres¢ 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
¢ forthe National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
ie S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Bra. 








SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS, 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No.2, Milk street, Boston, 


_ SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 
sale or retail. 

This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 

And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
so, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 

SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors. 

BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 

CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 

BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 

BAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 

CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 

FRENCH SATINS, all colors. 

BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS finest qualities. 

WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 

In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quantity, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with such 
qualities and styles of goods as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 

March 14—3m No. 2. Milk street, Boston. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill. 





the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six anda quartercents. ir 


the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornbill. 


. G, W, SEATON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all buriness 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. May 9—ly 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
os t, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
t. IL—y 











LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Lar: to 
" THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufactarer, 
Jan.20. 83 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
I gpérm for combustion, also for machinery and 
~~ eens ra without acids, oan always be 
purchased and strong barrels 
to t leakage. Orders ’ 





ly 








THOMAS EMERY, Lara Oil 
Jan, 20. 33 Water street, neat Walnut, Cinclonatl, ti, O. 


CAirasis Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 


Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 


received executed for the 
and ae sities, also for the West Indies | 


A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 

The terms, for tuition, board, aud washing, are $!(00 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons: and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge by giving timely notice, directed 


to Purcel’s Store. 
SAMUEL M, JANNEY, Principal. 


Dec. 6. 
\ HOLESALE and Retail Root and Shoe Munufaclur 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Pulm Leaf Huts, &e 


J. P. WHELAN, 
May 23—ly A. WOOD. 


TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, and wil] prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their Dees nag ee and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain & 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 
June 7. E. S. RENWICK 
BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
mest of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber haa 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eve- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 

AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
eqnal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever predu- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer in hes, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 





WHEFLAN & WOOD, 





t \e ; 
"Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in ——, ee en 
bli espectfully invited to call and exani! 
aun Pier veer ee N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 3I—ly 


Ts National Era comes from Washington to this ofice | ———————— ioe 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
4 , JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counseilor 
gaat Dacabies, Olle. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Bueiness connected with the profession, of ali kinde pure- 
tuallvattended to hit ae Jan ie 
SEXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D.C, ‘ 
“\EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banka in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and ag Reagoes 
romptly made, in Baltimore, Phiiadelphia, _ ork, or 
Sones funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. EXCHANG B. a 
hange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
oe athe of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
02°F Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf *. 5 Nemnishee: Morelia’ 
E. B, CROCKER, 
SELLOR AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, $c., 
Benth Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 





COMMISSION STORE. 
Ww, GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant,101 
Bowly’s Baltimore, 


Wharf, Md, Dee. %3.—ly 














